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OLp DutcH CuuRCH AT NEW UTRECHT. 


The RecorD 1s indebted to Mr. HENRY ONDER- 
DONK, Jr. for the following sketch of the Dutch 
Reformed Church at New Utrecht, Long Island, 
and some of the earlier ministers who were pas- 
tors of it. The picture is from a sketch made 
by the now venerable architect A. J. Davis, in 
June, 1825. The high steep roof, so character- 
istic of Dutch architecture at that period, is here 
exhibited in a most extravagant manner. The 
old churches at Jamaica and at Bushwick, were 
also of this form; the others built in this country 
were rectangular. 


The church at New Utrecht, was built 
in 1690, of granite stone, the walls being 
four feet thick. The roof was steep and 
painted of a red color and surmounted by 
a cupola in which was a bell. The form 
of the building was octagon which occa- 
sioned a singular arrangement of pews in- 
side, which of course were adapted to the 
shape of the edifice and upon the whole 
were more convenient than a stranger 
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would suppose.’ It did in fact seat a large 
congregation. Internally it was neatly 
finished. The pulpit built according to 
the fashionable standard of those day 


DIAGRAM OF PEWS, 


stood on a pedestal and was ascended by 
a steep flight of stairs. Over the pulpit 
was a sounding-board on the summit of 
which was perched a dove carved out of 
wood and bearing in its beak the emblem- 
atic olive sprig. In September, 1776, the 
church with the adjoining building was 
used as a hospital and prison by the Brit- 
ish, where Gen. Woodhull and_ other 
American prisoners, taken at and immedi- 
ately after the battle of Long Island suf- 
fered great hardships at the hands of an 
angry foe. The church was taken down 
in 1828, and the stone used in the con- 
struction of a new church near the same site. 
Before the erection of this church the 
people held religious services mostly at the 
house of Elbert Elbertsen Stoothoff, but 
on great occasions at the Church in Flat- 
bush where the pastors of the combined 
churches in Kings County resided. 


Geyer en es, 


panying diag shows the arrangement of 
the pews. Nos. 1 and 2, were pews for one person each, 
The plan is from the Jamaica Church, built in 1719. 
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The first minister was Johannes Polhe- 
mus, 1654. The second was Henry 
Selyns, 1660. The third was Casparus 
Van Zueren from 1677 to 1685. 

The following extracts from the Journal 
of an early traveler gives us a glimpse of 
ancient manners: ‘‘ Sunday, Oct. 1, 1679, 
after dinner we intended going to E. E. 
Stoothoff’s, being desirous (as we were 
told there would be preaching at his house) 
to hear Domine Van Zueren the minister 
of the Island; but Jaques Cortelyou per- 
suaded us from it, because the house was 
usually, on Sundays, when there was preach- 
ing there so full of people who came from 
all directions to attend divine service, 
that one could scarcely get in or out; and 
the minister usually staid over night, with 
many other persons, * * *. Sometime 
after this while we were sitting in Jaques’ 
house, Domine Van Zueren came up, to 
whom the farmers called as uncivilly and 
rudely as if he had been a boy. He had 
a chatting time with all of them. We sat 
near him and the farmers with whom he 
was conversing. He spoke to us indeed, 
but not a word of religion. On the con- 
trary he chatted and gossipped with the 
farmers, while they talked about worldly 
things, without his giving them a single 
word of reproof or even speaking a word 
about God or religious matters. It was 
all about houses and crops and cattle and 
swine: and then he went away.”’ 

The above is probably an over-drawn 
picture by a zealous sectarian. 

The minister from 1685 to 1694, was 
Rudolphus Van Varick. He carried poli- 
tics into the pulpit and preached openly 
against the Revolution (in Leisler’s time) 
and had to flee. He escaped to New Cas- 
tle, DelaWare, but venturing to return he 
was seized at his house by Leisler’s orders 
and dragged to prison, tried at a court of 
Oyer and Terminer, Oct. 20, 1690, and 
convicted under an indictment for treason, 
fined £ 80, and sentenced to be deposed 
from his ministerial functions. 

After Leisler’s execution’ he was_re- 
stored to his charge; but the Leislerian 


: 1 See page 276 of the Recorp. — 
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party were estranged from him and the 
people were advised not to contribute to 
his salary; and the clerks and school 
masters were encouraged to perform the 
ministerial duties. 

In 1691, Van Varick complained that one 
Johannes Van Eckelen had opposed and de- 
famed him and set the populace against 
him ; and petitions the Governor for re- 
dress, saying that his congregation ‘‘ wont 
pay him his salary, which has been de- 
ferred since these late intestine troubles. 
Some pay, some wont pay at all, especial- 
ly for the six months he was unjustly im- 
prisoned in the Fort in New York. New 
Utrecht is also in arrears.’’ 


sarrus 
= 


The close of Van Varick’s career is 
veiled in obscurity. He was succeeded in 
1694, by Wm. Lupardus, who died Feb. 
10, 1702. 

In Nov. 1705, Bernardus Freeman was 
installed in this church as Pastor of the 
churches in Kings County. He with his 
colleague V. Antonides resided in Flat- 
bush. 

On the death of Freeman, in 1741, J. 
Arondeus was called. In 1747, Ulpianus 
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VanSinderen became his colleague. In 1755 
A.Curtenius was called, and on his decease, 
in 1756, J. C. Rubell succeeded in 1759. 

On the breaking out of the Revolution- 
ary war Rubell sided with the King and 
carried his politics into the pulpit, called 
the Whigs ‘‘ Satan’s Soldiers,’’ said they 
were accursed and many were already in 
hell and the rest not yet dead would go 
there. He prayed for good King George, 
Queen Charlotte and the rest of the Royal 
family and both houses of Parliament. 
At the close of the war when the whigs 
returned to their homes he was deposed 
from the sacred office he had so abused. 
Van Sinderen on the other hand was a 
whig. In 1786, he was 
declared emeritus, and 
died in 1796, in his 89th 
year, 

** 1787, Oct. 28th, on 
Sunday morning, Mr. Pe- 
ter Lowe was admitted and 
ordained in the church at 
New Utrecht one of the 
ministers of the six uni- 
ted churches of Kings 
County. A sermon well adapted to the 
occasion was preached by the Reverend 
M. Schoonmaker. The ceremony drew a 
large congregation together and was con- 
ducted with the usual solemnities.’’— 


Nors. In 1720, it was agreed by the church 
all who came in New Utrecht since the building 
should have seats on paying six 


ople that 
the church 
ilders for each, and seats 
not occupied by their owners be rented for six ares 
annually. No one shall set chairs in the aisles. Six shill 
shall be paid for each person buried in the church ; but if 
dead be carried on a bier then twelve shillings. 





THE EARLY NEWSPAPER PRESS OF BOSTON AND NEW-YORK. 


The Recorp is indebted to Mr. WiLuiaAM L. 
StonE, the well-known Biographer and Histo- 
rian, for the following outline sketch of early 
newspapers in Boston and New York, being the 
substance of a paper read by him before the 
| Men’s Christian Association of New York 

ity : 

The honor of setting up the the first 
printing press in the American Colonies 
belongs to Massachnsetts. Only eighteen 


years had elapsed from the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, before a press was © 
in operation in Cambridge—then as popu- 
lous as Boston. The project of establish- 
ing a press in the new world was conceived 
and almost executed by the Rev. Jesse 
Glover, a dissenting clergyman in Eng- 
land, who had interested himself largely 
in planting the Colony, and a portion of 
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whose family was already in America. 
Mr. Glover raised the means of purchas- 
ing his press, types, and other necessary 
apparatus by contributions in England and 
Holland. With these materials he em- 
barked for America in 1638, 18 years after 
the May Flower touched Plymouth Rock. 
But he died a few days before his ship 
reached the shore. Cambridge was at 
that time the seat of the civil and ecclesi- 
astical power in Massachusetts ; and as the 
academy, which subsequently grew into 
Cambridge University, had then been com- 
menced, it was determined by the leading 
men of the Colony to establish the press 
there; and there it remained for sixty 
years under their control, and forty years 
before a press was established in any other 
colony. The first printer was Stephen 
Day, engaged in London by Mr. Glover, 
and a descendant of the celebrated John 
Day, the noted printer. The second prin- 
ter in the colonies was Samuel Green, to 
whom Day relinqnished the business in 
1649. Green printed the Indian Bibles 


for those early apostles of the new world 
who first engaged in the benevolent work 


of attempting the civilization and evan- 
gelization of the aboriginals of this coun- 
try. 

The sturdy republican religionists of 
New England became very soon as chary 
of allowing the freedom of the press, as 
were the Pontiff and the crowned heads 
of Europe. Some religious tracts having 
been published which the clergy and the 
General Court deemed of too liberal char- 
acter, licensers of the Press were appointed 
in 1662, after the N:poleonic fashion of 
our day; but in the year following it was 
ordered by the Provincial Government, 
that the printing press be as free as for- 
merly. This freedom, however, was soon 
exerted more freely than ever. The atten- 
tion and the fears of the government were 
again awakened ; and in 1664, it was en- 
acted that no printing press should be per- 
mitted in any other town of the colony 
than Cambridge; and that no person 
should be allowed to print anything even 
there, but by the allowance of three cen- 
sors appointed for that purpose, But even 
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the licensers were not sufficiently rigid to 
please the Massachusetts General Court, 
for having permitted the publication of that 
most excellent work, ‘‘ The Imitation of 
Christ,’’ by Thomas A. Kempis, it was 
held to be heretical by the Legislature, 
and its further publication was prohibited. 
The principal specification against it, was 
that it was written by a Popish minister. 

In 1671, the General Court directed the 
revision and publication of the laws of the 
Colony. Until that time the laws had al- 
ways been printed at the expense of the 
commonwealth. But a wealthy bookseller 
by the name of John Usher, applied for 
permission to publish them on his own ac- 
count ; and to prevent Green from print- 
ing extra copies for himself, he procured 
the passage of an act prohibiting the print- 
ing of any more copies than he should 
direct ; and in this enactment we find the 
origin of copyright in this country. 

In 1674 the first press was established in 
Boston by permission of the General 
Court ; and two additional licensers were 
appointed—one of whom was the Rev. In- 
crease Mather. The printer was John 
Foster, who was, also, somewhat of an as- 
tronomer. He made and printed alma- 
nacs ; but died at the early age of thirty- 
three. 

The first newspaper published ‘in North 
America was the ‘‘ Boston News Letter,’’ 
commenced in April, 1704, by John Camp- 
bell. It was printed by the authority of 
the licensers, as a half sheet, of what was 
then called pot-paper—a large size of fools- 
cap. The paper was printed by Bartholo- 
mew Green. The first number contained 
the Queen’s [Anne’s] speech to both houses 
of Parliament; some notice of the at- 
tempts after the throne by the Pretender, 
James the Eighth of Scotland, who was 
said to be sending over Popish missiona- 
ries from France ; three paragraphs of do- 
mestic intelligence; four items of ship 
news from Philadelphia, New York and 
New London ; and one advertisement by 
the editor. The paper was continued for 
fifteen years, weekly, upon the half sheet 
of foolscap, without a rival on the conti. 
nent, and continually languishing for want 
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of support. In 1719 the editor made a 
great effort to enlarge his publication, 
stating that he was then thirteen months 
behind the news from Europe, and to ob- 
viate the difficulty he resolved to publish 
every other week a full sheet of foolscap, 
thus enabling him to bring down the for- 
eign news to within five months of the date 
of his publication. 

The second American newspaper was the 
‘¢ Boston. Gazette,’’ the first number of 
which was published in December, 1719, 
by William Brookes. It was printed on 
half a sheet of foolscap by James Frank- 
lin, brother of Benjamin Franklin, who 
served his apprenticeship with him. The 
proprietor, printer and publisher of the 
‘* Gazette,’’ however, were soon changed, 
and in 1721 the ‘‘ New England Courant”’ 
was established by James Franklin, who 
was both proprietor and publisher. With 
the establishment of this paper commenced 
the newspaper wars of America, which 
have continued ever since. Franklin, 
piqued at having been ousted from the 
‘« Gazette,’’ commenced attacking that 
journal with bitterness. He did not make 
the ‘‘Courant’’ so much of a newspaper 
as an essayist, and it was filled with dis- 
cussions of the religious opinions of that 
day, and with attacks upon the public offi- 
cers and the clergy. These essays were 
furnished by a society of nine literary gen- 
tlemen. Young Benjamin wrote some of 
the essays, although the authorship was not 
at the time known. The character of the 
paper was spirited, and its tone that of re- 
ligious skepticism. 

It was not long before James Franklin 
was arrested by the government, and im- 
prisoned four weeks in the common jail for 
the conduct of his paper. During his im- 
prisonment his name was taken out of the 
paper and that of his brother Benjamin 
substituted. The latter was then a minor, 
and this was his first introduction into pub- 
lic life. But though a poor printer’s lad, 
whose name was thus first used as a shield 
for others who were behind the curtains he 
hassince challenged the world for illustrious 
deeds of his own. The character of the 
paper, however, does not appear to have 








been changed for the better by the change 
of names. It was continued in the name 
of Benjamin Franklin after he had left it ; 
but the members of the club at’ length 
grew wearied with the labor, and the paper 
expired in 1727. James Franklin then 
moved to Rhode Island and established 
the first newspaper in that State, at New- 
rt. 

In 1731, Thomas Fleet established the 
‘* Boston Weekly Rehearsal,’’ and after- 
wards the ‘‘ Boston Evening Post.’’ Mas- 
sachusetts was then a slave-holding colony, 
and Fleet owned several negroes, two of 
whom he instructed in the art of printing. 
Their names were Pompey and Czesar—the 
only two Romans, I believe, who ever be- 
longed to the printing fraternity. Fleet 
married the daughter of Mrs. Goose, of a 
wealthy family in Boston. Mother Goose 
was very fond of her first grand child, the 
offspring of Fleet and her daughter, and 
nearly distracted her son-in-law with her 
endless nursery ditties. Finding that all 
other means for silencing her failed, Fleet 
actually printed, for the purpose of trying 
what ridicule could effect, a book with the 
title ‘‘Songs for the Nursery or Mother 
Goose’s Melodies for Children.’’ This 
was the origin of the world-famous ‘‘ Mel- 
odies.’’ Mother Goose was the mother of 
twenty-one children, and in that fact we 
may find the origin of the famous classic : 


“ There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children that she did’nt know 
what to do,” 


Twenty-one years elapsed from the es- 
tablishment of a newspaper in Boston, be- 
fore William Bradford commenced the 
‘* New York Gazette,’’ in October, 1725. 
It was printed on a half sheet of foolscap, 
with a large and almost worn out type. 
There is a large volume of these papers in 
the N. Y. Society Library in good preser- 
vation. The advertisements do not aver- 
age more than three or four a week, and 
these are mostly of runaway negroes. The 
ship news was diminutive enough—now 
and then a ship, and some half dozen 
sloops arriving and leaving in the course of 


the week. Such was the newspaper pub-' 
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lished in the commercial metropolis of 
America one hundred and forty-one years 
ago! 

Sright years after the establishment of 
Bradford’s ‘‘ Gazette,’’ the ‘‘ New York 
Weekly Journal’’ was commenced by John 
Peter Zenger. This paper was established 
for the purpose of opposing the colonial 
administration of Governor Cosby, under 
the patronage, as it was supposed, of the 
Honorable Rip Van Dam, who had previ- 
ously discharged the duties of the execu- 
tive office, as president of the council. 
The first great libel suit tried in that city 
was instituted by the government in 1734 
against Zenger. He was imprisoned by 
virtue of a warrant from the governor and 
council, and a concurrence of the House 
of Representatives in the prosecution re- 
quested. The House, however, declined. 
The governor and council then ordered 
the libellous papers to be burned by the 
common hangman or whipper near the 
pillory. But both the whipper and hang- 


man were officers of the corporation, not 
of the crown, and they declined officiating 


at the illumination. The papers were there- 
fore burned by the sheriff's deputy at the 
order of the governor. An ineffectual at- 
tempt was next made to procure an indict- 
ment against Zenger, but the grand jury 
refused to findabill. The Attorney-General 
was then directed to file no information 
against him for printing the libels, and he 
was kept in prison until anotherterm. His 
counsel offered exceptions to the commis- 
sions of the judges, which the latter not 
only refused to hear, but excluded his 
counsel, Messrs. Smith and Alexander, 
from the bar. Zenger then obtained ano- 
ther counsel—John Chambers of New 
York, and Andrew Hamilton of Philadel- 
phia. The trial at length came on and 
excited great interest. ‘The truth, under 
the old English law of libel, could never 
be given in evidence, Hamilton, neverthe- 
less, tried the case with consummate abil- 
ity. He showed the jury that they were 
the judges as well of the law as the fact, 
and Zenger was acquitted. 

Soon after the relinquishment of his 
paper by Bradford, it was resumed by 
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James Parker, under the double title of 
the ‘‘New York Gazette and Weekly 
Post Boy.’’ In 1753, ten years afterward, 
Parker took a partner by the name of 
William Weyman. But neither of the part- 
ners nor both of them together, possessed 
the indomitable spirit of John Peter Zen- 
ger. Having in March, in 1756, published 
an article reflecting upon the people of 
Ulster and Orange counties, the Assembly 
entertaining a high regard for the majesty 
of the people, took offence thereat, and 
both the editors were taken into custody 
by the sergeant-at-arms ; but upon acknow- 
ledging their fault, disclosing the name of 
the author (Rev. Mr. Watkins of New 
York), begging pardon of the House, and 
paying costs of the proceedings, they were 
discharged. 

The fourth paper published in New York 
was called the *‘ Evening Post.’’ It was 
commenced by Henry De Forest in 1746. 
It was remarkable chiefly for stupidity, 
looseness of grammar, and worse orthogii- 
phy, and died before it was able to walk 
alone. 

In 1752 the ‘* New York Mercury’’ was 
commenced, and in 1763 the title was 
changed to the ‘‘ New York Gazette and 
Weekly Mercury.’’ This paper was estab- 
lished by Hugh Gaine, at the sign of the 
Bible and Crown, Hanover Square. It 
was conducted with taste and ability, and 
it became the best newspaper in the Colo- 
nies. In 1763 Gaine was arraigned by the 
Assembly for publishing a part of its pro- 
ceedings without permission, and withal 
incorrectly. He was a gentleman of a 
kind spirit and never had the power to 
withhold an apology when it was asked. 
He accordingly apologized, was _ repri- 
manded and discharged. His paper closed 
with the war. 

Another paper called the ‘‘ New York 
Gazette,’’ was commenced by Weyman, 
the former associate of Parker. In 1766 
Weyman was arrested and imprisoned for 
a contempt of the Assembly, upon no other 
charge than that of two typographical er- 
rors in printing the speech of Sir Henry 
Moore, the Governor of the Colony. One 
of these errors consisted -in printing the 











word never for ever, by reason of which 
the meaning of the sentence was reversed. 
The Assembly, however, was more rigid in 
this case, from the suspicion that the enter- 
tainment of this error was intentional ; 
but such was clearly not the case. 

A paper called the ‘‘ New York Chron- 
icle’’ was published during the years 
1761-62, and then died. The ‘‘ New 
York Pacquet’’ was next published in 
1763, but how long it lived is not known. 
In 1766, John Holt established the ‘‘ New 
York Journal, or General Advertiser,’’ 
which in the course of the year was united 
with ‘‘ Parker’s Gazette,’’ the Journal be- 
ing printed as a separate paper. Holt 
edited the first Whig paper published in 
the city of New York. In 1774, he dis- 
carded the king’s arms from the title of his 
paper, substituting in place of it a serpent 
cut in pieces, with the expressive motto, 
“Unite or die.”’ In January, 1775, the 
snake was united and coiled with the tail 
in his mouth forming a double ring. On 
the body of the snake, beginning at the 
head, were the tollowing lines— 


“ United now, alive and free— 
Firm on this basis, Liberty shall stand 
And thus supported ever bless our land 
Till Time becomes Eternity.” 


The designs both of 1774 and 1775 were 
excellent—the first by a visible illustration, 
showing the disjointed state of the Colo- 
nies ; and the second presenting an emblem 
of their strength when united. Holt main- 
tained his integrity to the last. When the 
British took possession of New York he 
removed to Esopus, now Kingston, and 
revived his paper. On the burning of that 
village by the enemy in 1777, he removed 
to Poughkeepsie, and published the ‘‘ Jc 1r- 
nal’’ there until the peace of 1783, when 
he returned to New York and resumed his 
paper under the title of the ‘‘ Independent 
Gazette, or the New York Journal re- 
vived.’’ He fell a victim to the yellow 
fever in 1798.'| The paper was continued 





1 Holt died in jemserz, 1784. See his widow’s card on 
Page 178 of the RecorD. She continued the ‘ Journal” 
until 1785, when Colonel Eleazar Oswald, her kinsman con- 
ducted it for her about a year, and became her business part- 


ner, In 1787, they sold the paper to Thomas Greenleaf, who 
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by his widow for a little while, but ulti- 
mately fell into the hands of that cele- 
brated political gladiator, James Cheet- 
ham ! i 

The celebrated James Rivingston began 
his paper in 1773, under the formidable 
title of Rivington’s ‘* New York Gazette: 
or, the Connecticut, New Jersey, Hudson’s 
River and Quebec Weekly Advertiser.’’ 
The imprint read as follows: ‘* Printed at 
his ever open and uninfluenced press, front- 
ing Hanover Square.’’ It is well known 
that Rivington was the royal printer dur- 
ing the whole of the Revolutionary war ; 
and it is amusing to trace the degrees by 
which his toryism manifested itself as the 
storm gathered over the country. The 
title of the paper originally contained the 
cut of a large ship under full sail. In 
1774 the ship sailed out of sight, and the 
king’s arms appeared in its place—and in 
1775 the words ever open and uninfluencead 
were withdrawn from the imprint. The 
symptoms were disliked by the patriots of 
the country; and in November, 1775, a 
party of armed men from Connecticut en- 
tered the city on horseback, beset his ha- 
bitation, broke into his printing office, 
destroyed his presses, and threw his types 
into fz. They then carried them away, 
melted, and cast them into bullets. Riv- 
ington’s paper was now effectually stopped, 
until the British army took possession of 
the city. Rivington himself, meantime, 
had been to England, where he procured 
a new printing apparatus, and returning, 
established the ‘‘ New York Royal Gaz- 
ette,’’ published by James Rivington, 
printer to the king’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty. During the remaining five years of 
the war Rivington’s paper was the most 
distinguished for its falsehood and its dis- 
loyalty, of any journal in the Colonies, 
It has been said and believed that Riv- 
ington, after all, was a secret traitor to the 





printed it daily and weekly, under separate titles. Greenleaf 
continued the two papers until 1798, when he fell a victim to 
the yellow fever, at the age of forty-two years, His widow, 
Ann Green! -af, phat nbs both papers for a while, but event- 
ually sold the whole establishment to James Cheetham, an 
English radical, who changed the titles of the two periodicals, 
one being issued semi-weekly under the name of ‘‘ The 
American Watch Tower,”’ and the other daily, as ‘* The 
American Citizen.””—{ Eprror.] 
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Crown, and, in fact, the secret spy for 
General Washington. Be this, however, 
as it may, as the war drew to a close, and 
the prospects of the king’s arms began to 
darken, Rivington’s loyalty began to cool 
down ; and by 1783, the king’s arms had 
disappeared ; the ship again sailed into 
sight ; and the title of the paper, no more 
the ‘‘ Royal Gazette,’’ was simply ‘ Riv- 
ington’s New York Gazette and Universal 
Advertiser.’’ But although he labored to 


play the republican, he was distrusted by 
the people, and his paper was relinquished 
in the course of that year. 
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I have thus sketched the history of print- 
ing and of the newspaper press in Boston 
and New York, from the introduction of 
the art down to the period of the Revolu- 
tion.' From these brief sketches, an idea 
may be formed of the germ of the news- 
paper press, which is now one of the chief 
glories of our country. The public press 
of no other country equals that of the 
United States, either on the score of its 
moral or its intellectual power, or for the 
exertion of that manly independence of 
thought and action, which ought ever to 
characterize the press of a free people. 





CAPTIVITY OF WILLIAM FOSTER OF CHARLESTOWN. 


The REcorRD is indebted for the following commu- 
nication, to Mr. John Ward Dean, of Boston, 
author of the “ Memoirs of Rev. Michael Wig- 
glesworth,” et cetera, and Librarian of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society : 


WitutAM Foster, a shipmaster, of 
Charlestown, Mass., was taken captive 
about the year 1671 by the Turks. Hull 
in his diary, notes the receipt of the news, 
under date of October 21, 1671, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘We received intelligence that Wil- 
liam Foster, master of a small ship, was 
taken by the Turks as he was going to 
Bilboa with fish,’’! His deliverance from 
this captivity and his return home in 
November, 1673, are also noted by Hull.’ 
According to Cotton Mather, this deliver- 
ance was in answer to the prayers of the 
Apostle Eliot. The following is Mather’s 
account; 

‘«There was a godly Gentleman of 
Charlestown, one Mr. Foster, who, with 
his Son was taken Captive by Turkish 
Enemies. Much prayer was employed, 
both privately and publickly by the good 
people here, for the Redemption of that 
Gentleman ; but we were at last informed, 
that the bloody Prince in whose Domin- 
ions he was now a Slave, was resolved 


1 Archzologia Americana, Transactions and Collections 
of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. III, pp. 231-2, 


3 Ibid, p. 232. 


that in his Life-time 2o Prisoner should be 
released ; and so the Distressed Friends 
of this Prisoner, now concluded, Our 
Hope is Lost? Well upon this, Mr. EZot 
in some of his next prayers, before a very 
solemn Congregation, very broadly beg’d, 
Heavenly Father, work for the Redemption 
of thy poor Servant Foster; and if the 
Prince which detains him will not, as they 
say, dismiss him as long as himself lives, 
Lord we pray thee to kill that cruel Prince; 
kill him, and glorify thyself upon him. 
And now behold the answer. ‘The poor 
Captived Gentleman quickly Returns to us 
that had been mourning for him as a lost 
man, and brings us News, that the Prince 
which had hitherto held him, was come to 
an untimely Death, by which means he was 
now set at Liberty. Thus we now know, 
That a Prophet has been among us.’’* 


1 There was published a small Whig newspaper, in New 
York, called ‘“‘ The Constitutional Gazette,’ issued by John 
Anderson, father of the late eminent engraver on wood, Dr. 
Alexander Anderson. When the British were about to cross 
over from Long Island, in September, 1776, and take b per ok 
sion of York Island, Anderson fled with his family and print- 
ing materials, in wagons, for the home of his wife’s relatives, 
in Greenwich, Connecticut. While sing Fort Washington 
toward the upper end of the Island, on his way to King’s 
bridge, his wagons were seized by the American garrison 
there for the use of the army, his types were dumped upon 
the ground, and the blank paper and printed books that he 
had with him were used for cartridges. So ended Anderson’s 
career as a newspaper printer.—{ Epiror. } 


2 Life of John Eliot, (Boston, 1691,) pp. 445. This work 
like many other publications of Mather, was afterwards 
incorporated into his Magnalia. It may be found in Book 
IIE of that work, 














Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, of Malden, 
Mass. author of Zhe Day of Doom, 
wrote a poem of eight stanzas upon this 
event, which has never been printed. 
I transcribe it for the Recorp, from the 
author’s autograph copy, which was lately 
generously presented to me by Rev. 
George E. Ellis, D. D. of Boston: 


Upon y* return of my dear friend M* Foster 
w" his son out of captivity 
unde’ y° Moors. 
A Song of Praise to keep in remembrance the 
loving kindness of y* Lord. 
I 
Come hither, hearken unto me, 
All ye that God do fear, 
And what he hath done for my soul 
I will to you declare. 
I to y* Lord fro my distress 
Did cry & he gave ear, 
Out of Hell’s belly I did cry, 
And he my prayer did hear. 
2 
I shall not die, but live, and shall 
The works of Jah declare : 
The Lord did sorely chasten mee 
Yet mee from death did spare. 
O set wide open unto mee 
The gates of righteousness, 
I will go into them, & will 
The praise of Jah confess. 


3 
Bless thou the Lord, my soul, & all 
In me, his holy name 
Bless thou y* Lord, my soul, & all 
His boundless minde the same. 
With me together o do yee 
Jehovah magnify ! 
And let us all herein agree 
To lift his name on high, 


; 4 

The God hee of Salvation is 
That is our God most strong 

And to y* Lord Jehovah doth 
Issues of Death belong. 

The Right-hand of Jehovah is 
Exalted upon high : 

‘The Right-hand of Jehovah is 

A working valiantly. 
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On Piinces poure contempt doth Hee 
Lays Tyrants in y* dust 

Who proudly crush the innocent 
To satisfy their lust. 

He breaks ye teeth of cruel Beasts 
That raven for y* prey 

Out of y* Lion’s bloody jawes 
Hee plucks y* sheep away. 

6 

Thou broken hast y* iron Barrs 
And loos’d ye fetters strong, 

Thou rescu’d hast y* poor-opprest 
From all that did them wrong. 

Out of y* Dungeon dark & deep 
Thou hast-my soul set free 

So long as I a being have 
My praise shall be of thee. 


7 
How beautiful Jehovah is 
Oh taste, & see likewise 
Oh great is that man’s blessedness 
Whose trust on him relies! 
Upon y* Lord for evermore 
See that yor selves you stay 
For there is with Jehovah store 
Of strength y* lasts for ay. 
8 
O love y* Lord all yee his saints 
The ‘aithful he doth guard 
But he unto proud doers grants 
A plentyfull reward. 
Because y* Lord y* poor doth hear 
Nor ’s prisoners doth despise 
Let Heav’n, earth, sea, him praise, and all 
That moves therein likewise. 


An account of Mr. Foster and his 
descendants, by Dr. E. J. Forster and 
W. S. Appleton, Esq. appeared in the 
Historical and Genealogical Register, vol. 
XXV, pp 67—71. Mr. Foster died May 
8, 1698. Messrs. Forster and Appleton, 
in the article above referred to, express 
the opinion that the son who was taken 
captive with him, was the eldest son, Rev. 
Isaac Foster, who was born about 1652, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1671, 
settled as pastor of the church at Hart- 
ford, Ct. 1671, and died August 20, 1682. 
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Her Majefties 
DECLARATION of WAR 
Againft France and Spain. 


Bo cin se when ee DarBter aont Ta f Ga 
Realms, at a time when la Deer Brother 7 ithen the Thies, of Glo- 
rigus Memory, had, in purfuance of the Repeated Advice of the Parliament 
of this Kingdom, Entred intoSolemn Treaties of Alliance with the Em- 
tor of Germany, the States General United Provinces , and other 
inces and Potentates, for Prefervin pai and Balance of Ex: 
rope, and for R Reducing the Exorbitant er of France; which Treaties are 
, Grounded upon the unjuft Ufurpations and Encroachments ts of the French 
-« King, fe ate Si, iat Se eee 
fingan Abfolute Authority over all Fh owe ha- 

vi Seized Milan and the oto rs his Armies, and made him(elf Matter 
Ja my = ser and sae amy =¢ the § <2 by his Fleets, 


Provided by the ered al Fo Fourth Articles of the prey webs 


ientadGutnains i bang 
‘Alliance, That if in the Space of Two Months, which are fome time fince Expired, the InjuriesGom- 
lained of wore not Remedied, the the Parties concerned fhould mutually Af_ Mit each other with 
ir whole Strength: And whereas inftead of giving the Satisfa@tion.that none juftly to beexped~ 


ed, the French King has notonly Proceeded to further Violences, but has ad wher cece see 
front and a nity to U: ondthes Kingdoms, in piking sp0e him to Declare the Pretended 
WalesKi d, Scotland and Ireland ; and has alfo Influenced Spam to Concurin the fame Af 
front poy el nity, as well as in his other Oppreffions; We find Our Selves Obliged, for Maine 
taining the Faith, for Vindicating the Honour of Our Crown, and for fomeme -~_- 
chiefs, which all Europe is T Threatned with, to Declare, and We do hereby-accordin; 
—— Franceand Spar : And Placing Our Entire Confidence in the Help of Alsachty God, a, in ® 
jut got Peeneiiey an m Uemnating, © ewill, inConjundion with Our Allies, Vigoroufl Profe- 
cute the fame by Scand Land, being A(fured of the ready Concurrence and A {fiftance of Our Sub- 
jeAs, in a Caufe they have fo Openly Sod Heartily Ej And Wedo hereby Worn 
Que Li Lord High Admiral of England, Our General of Our Forces, Our Lieutenants of Our fev 

pe poe Governors of Our Forts and Garifons,and all other Officers and Soldiers under them es 
and to Doand Execute all Actsof Vonierin the Profecution of this War againft France and 
Spain, their Marc or ae and to ae eee wie ov pe ae ta 
gets to take Notice ofthe Iencrforeh ftcly E Forbid tahold any 
ee Fre: Sham aoe pony seen But becanfe there are R, 

anaes of Franc We do Declare Our Royal Intention to be, 

Bhar Leal of France or Spaw, ~ Demean themfelves Dutifully towards Us, fhall be 


= ER In the Firft Year of Our Reign, 


God fave the Queen. 


LON DON, Sicolis Oh oti hots teeenainaad Women oooais Prinsess 
to the Queens moft Excellent Majefty, MDCCII. 
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‘“QUEEN ANNE'S WAR.” 


The war between England and France 
and Spain, known in American History as 
‘‘Queen Anne’s War,’’ and in which the 
American colonies of the respective bel- 
ligerent governments were involved, was 
declared by Queen Anne on the 6th of 
May, 1702. In Europe, it was known as 
the ‘‘War of the Spanish Succession.’’ 
Its immediate ostensible causes were the 
acts of Louis the Fourteenth of France, 
the great champion of the Italian church 
in Europe, who had given shelter to James 
the Second of England, when he was 
driven from the throne in 1588, and was 
succeeded by the Protestant William of 
Orange, and Mary the Protestant daughter 
of James, who was a Roman Catholic. 
Louis, on the death of James in September, 
1701, acknowledged his son, Prince James 
Francis Edward (commonly known as the 
Pretender) to be the lawful heir to the 
English throne on which the Protestant 
Queen Anne, sister of the late Queen 
Mary, then sat. This was, undeniably, 
a violation of the treaty of Ryswick, in 
1697. Louis had also offended the English 
by placing his own grandson, Philip of 
Anjou, upon the throne of Spain, and 
thus extended the influence of France 
among the dynasties of Europe. These 
and some minor causes compelled the 
Queen to declare war against France and 
Spain, and hostilities were carried on from 
1702 until the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 

“A printed copy of the Queen’s procla- 
mation was sent by the Earl of Notting- 
ham, one of her principal Secretaries of 
State, to the Governor of each American 
colony, with a letter, a copy of which, 
from the original manuscript is given 
below. On the preceding page is given a 
perfect fac simile of that Proclamation 
printed on a broadside. It is about one- 
fourth the size of the original in possession 
of the writer of this. 

That war involved the English and 
French colonies in America, in bitter hos- 
tilities. The Indian tribes on the Anglo- 
American front joined the French, and 


their dreadful warfare was carried on so 
vigorously, especially on the frontiers of 
New England, that blood flowed in almost 
every Valley. Deerfield and other villages 
were ravaged and destruyed, and the in- 
habitants killed or carried into captivity. 
The New Englanders were aroused to 
carry on an offensive war against Canada, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, but with 
disastrous effect. Peace followed the 
treaty of Utrecht in the Spring of 1713. 
The following is a copy of the letter of 
the Earl of Nottingham above referred to: 


‘*Whitehall, May the 7th 1702. 
‘¢Sir, 

‘The Queen having been pleased to 
constitute me one of the Principal Secre- 
tary’s of State, it is necessary that I 
should inform You of it, that for the fu- 
ture You may direct to me such Letters as 
relate to Her Majesty’s service; and I de- 
sire you from time to time to acquaint me 
with such things as occur in Your Parts. 

‘*And I am commanded to acquaint You 
that Her Majesty has declared Warr against 
France and Spaine, as You will see by the 
enclosed Declaration, and to signifye Her 
Majesty’s pleasure to You that you cause 
it to be proclaimed in the Places under 
Your Government, that Her Subjects, hav- 
ing this Notice, may take care to prevent 
any mischiefs which otherwise they might 
suffer from the Enemy, and do their duty 
in their severall stations, to annoy the 
Subjects of France and Spaine. 

‘‘I must also acquaint You, that the Em- 
peror’ and the States Generall’? have also 
declared Warr against France and Spaine. 

Iam 
Your most humble Servant,’’ 


Notinybam 


1 h the First, son of the Emperor Leopold, and mon- 
wth oleae. 


2 The official title of the government of Holland. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


BURNING OF THE GASPEE. 


I send for the Recorp, the following Manuscript 
Song, which I found among my Grand-Father’s 
papers. I think it has never been published. 
On the back of it, in my Grand-Father’s hand 
writing are the words—“Writ by Capt. Swan of 
Bristol.” 


Providence, R. J. 


H. L. S. 


SONG. 


’Twas in the reign of George the Third, 
Our public peace was much disturbed 
By ships of war that came and laid 
Within our ports, to stop our trade. 
Seventeen hundred and seventy-two, 

In Newport harbor lay a crew, 

That played the part of pirates there, 
The sons of Freedom could not bear. 
Sometimes they weighed and gave them chase, 
Such actions sure, were very base. 

No honest coaster could pass by 

But what they would let some shot fly ; 
And did provoke to high degree 

Those true-born sons of Liberty; 

So that they could not longer bear 
Those sons of Belial staying there, 

But ’twas not long fore it fell out, 

That William Duddingston, so stout, 
Commander of the Gaspee tender, 
Which he has reason to remember, 
Because, as people do assert, 

He almost had his just desert, 

Here on the tenth day of last June, 
Betwixt the hours of twelve and one, 
Did chase the sloop, called the Hannah, 
Of whom one Lindsay was commander. 
They dogged her up Providence Sound, 
And there the rascals got aground. 

The news of it flew that very day, 

That they on Namquit Point did lay. 
That night about half after ten, 

Some Narragansett Indian men, 

Being sixty-four if I remember, 

Which made the stout coxcomb surrender; 
And what was best of all their tricks, 
They in his breech a ball did fix; 

Here set the men upon the land, 

And burnt her up, we understand. 


Which thing provoked the king so high, 
He said those men shall surely die; 

So if he could but find them out, 

The hangman he’ll employ no doubt; 
For he’s declared in his passion, 

He’ll have them tried a new fashion. 
Now, for to find these people out, 

King George has offered very stout ; 
One thousand pounds to find out one 
That wounded William Duddingston. 
One thousand more he says he'll spare 
For those who say the sheriffs’ were; 
One thousand more there doth remain 
For to find out the leader’s name; 
Likewise five hundred pounds per man 
For any one of all the clan. 

But let him try his utmost skill, 

I’m apt to think he never will 

Find out any of those hearts of gold, 
Though he should offer fifty fold.t 


1 The Gasp2 was a British armed schooner sent unto 
Narragansett Bay in the spring of 1772, to enforce the 
revenue laws, and put a stop to the illicit trade carried on 
in those waters. er appearance excited the people, and 
Governor Wanton sent the sheriff to Duddington, commander 
of the schooner, with a written request to produce his com- 
mission without delay. The haughty Briton was shocked at ° 
the impertinence of a provincial official, refused compliance, 
and sent the Governor’s letter to Admiral Montague, at Boston, 
who wrote a blustering and insulting letter to Wanton. The 
latter made a spirited reply, and the people took up the mat- 
ter warmly. 

On the gth of June, 1772. Captain Lindsay, in his packet 
the Hannah, when passing between Newport and Providence 
was fired upon by the Guspé because the provincial vessel 
did not take down her colors when passing the petty tyrant. 
The Hannah went swiftly before a south wind, with her 
colors flying. The Gaspé gave chase and in her eagerness 
ran aground on Namquit (now Gaspé) Point. Lindsay ar- 
rived at Providence at sunset, and gave information of the 
g ding of the An expedition for her destruction 
was immediately organized under Captain Whipple, Boats, 
with sixty-four well armed men went down the Bay in the 
night, and reached the — at about two o’clock in the 
morning. A sentinel hailed them. No reply was given. 
Duddington came on deck and fired a pistol at the boats. 
A musket shot was returned, which seriously wounded him. 
Then the Americans boarded the schooner, sent the crew and 
their effects on shore, and burned the vessel. Governor 
Wanton offered a reward for the discovery of the perpetrators, 
but no clew was obtained notwithstanding the crown also, 
offered a large reward. It afterward leaked out that Captain 
Whipple was the leader, and four years afterwards, Sir James 
Wallace, a British naval commander, then near Newport 
wrote to that patriot, then a commander in the Continental 
service, saying: ‘‘ You, Abraham Whipple, on the gth of 
June, 1772, burned his majesty’s vessel, the Gaspé, and 
will hang you at the yard arm.”’ To this Whipple replied: 
“To Sir James Wallace ; Sir, Always catcha man before you 
hang him.—Abraham Whipple.”” The Song above given is 
printed in the Rhode Island Colonial Records, Vol. v1t., page 
191.—! Eprror,] 
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In the year 1853, WILLIAM B. Hopcson wrote for 
the “Savannah Republican” the following Sketch 
of the Polish patriot, in which was incorporated 
a narrative concerning Pulaski’s Aid, by the late 
Mr. TEFTs, the eminent antiquary of Savannah, 
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COUNT PULASKI. 


The following little narrative of one of 
the ‘‘ nameless heroes’’ of the Revolution- 
ary war, will be read with lively interest. 
It was communicated to the writer by Mr. 
T. of this city. The narrative is too brief 
tosatisfy, but it is suggestive of historical 
instruction. The writer offers it for pub- 
lication, to make known a heretofore 
‘‘nameless hero,’’ who in the annals of the 
revolutionary period, received a passing 
and innominate notice, as ‘‘one of the 
Captains of Pulaski’s legion, who was then 






1Count Cassimer Pulaski was a native of Lithuania, in 
Poland. He left the legal profession to become a soldier, and 
with his father, the old Count Pulaski, he was engaged in the 
rebellion against Stanislaus, King of Poland, in 1769. ‘The 
was captured and put to death, when oung Count 
became commander-in-chief of the insurgents. e, with oth- 
ers, made an ineffectual attempt to carry off the King from 
Warsaw. Pulaski’s estates were forfeited, and himself out- 
lawed, In Paris he became acquainted with Dr. Franklin, who 
encou him to go to America, in 1777. He joined the army 
under Washington, and was placed in command of cavalry. 
In 1779, he was in active service, under Lincoln, in Georgia 
and South Carolina, until the Siege of Savannah, in Octo! 
of that year, when he was mort: wounded, taken on board 
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THE COUNT PULASKI. 
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living (in 1824,) but far advanced in 
years.”’ 
The accidental meeting of this gentleman 
with Charles Litominski, aide-de-camp to 
General Count Pulaski, at the siege 
of Savannah, could not but excite his 
greatest interest. The burial place of 
Pulaski had always been, as it is now, 
a question of uncertainty. The same 
ignorance exists at this day, of the 
precise locality, where repose the re- 
mains of General Greene. That he 
was laid in a vault of the cemetery in 
Savannah, is universally known, but 
to what spot his body was subsequently 
removed, is at this day the subject of 
discussion. It has increasing and sad 
interest at this moment, as the Con- 
gress of the United States has recently 
been solicited to carry into effect its 
own resolution, passed seventy years 
ago, to erect a suitable monument to 
him, who was the hero of the Southern 
campaign, and the confiding friend of 
Washington. 


the United States brig Wasp, where he died, and was buried, 
not in “‘ a watery ve,’’ as one of the writers above quoted 
says, but under a large live oak tree on St. Helen’s Island, 
tifty miles from Savannah, by his first lieutenant and personal 
friend, Charles Litsminski, Funeral honors were paid to his 
memory at Charleston; and on the agth of November, the 
Continental Congress ‘‘ Resolved, That a M A 





, be erec 
ted to the Memory of Brigadier Count Pulaski; and that a 
committee of three be appointed to bring in a resolution for 
that purpose.”” No monument was ever erected by the Gov- 
ernment, but the citizens of Georgia completed one to the me- 
mory of Greene and Pulaski, in 1829. more beautiful one 
has since been reared. 























A: 


The signature and seal of Pulaski, here engraved, were co- 
pied from a document to which both were attached, s. j 
—-. Eprtor, 
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The narrative now furnished by Mr. T. 
may settle the question of Pulaski’s burial 
place, so far as the assurance that he was not 
committed toa watery grave, as it has 
been believed. Mr. Lossing, in his recent 
work, has probably made a statement as 
nearly correct as the subject admits, He 
says that Pulaski was buried on St. Helen’s 
island. This statement concurs with 
Colonel Litominski’s. 

The extracts from the anonymous pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘‘ Pulaski Vindicated,’’ will 
present a detailed account of the attack 
upon Savannah, by the combined Ameri- 
can and French forces, under General 
Lincoln and the Count d’Estaing. Dur- 
ing this assault, the chivalrous Pulaski re- 
ceived his mortal wound. His aide-de- 
camp, as it now appears by the following 
narrative, was Charles Litominski, his fel- 
low-countryman, from gallant but ill-fated 
Poland. The magnanimous devotion of 
Kosciusko, Pulaski, and many other Polish 
soldiers, to the cause of our liberty and 
Independence, must endear to us the mem- 
ories of that chivalrous nation. 

We must supply from imagination, the 
eventful life of Charles Litominski, when 
on his return to Poland, with Kosciusko, 
they fought for the independence of their 
native land, together with Poniatowski. 
He may have been with Kosciusko, at 
the last and fatal battle of Macziewice, by 
Warsaw, when Kosciusko fell, and ‘ free- 
dom shrieked.’’ He there fell, and uttered 
these words, ‘‘ Finis Potoni#.’’ He died 
in retirement, at Solothurn,’ in 1817. 
Litominski lived to take part in the deci- 
sive battle of Leipsic, where he witnessed 
the death of Poniatowski, the nephew of 
the Polish king Stanislaus, against whom, 
he and Kosciusko had taken up arms for 
the liberation of Poland. 


Narrative of Mr. T——, as communi- 
cated to the writer. 


Returning from an official visit to the 
Banks in the interior of Georgia, I reached 
Augusta early in March, 1831, and took 
passage in a steamer for Savannah.—There 


1 Soleure, 
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were several cabin, and a few deck passen- 
gers on board. Among the latter, I cb- 
served, soon after leaving the wharf, an 
aged foreigner, who had the. appearance 
and gentlemanly bearing of a veteran sol- 
dier. He seemed to be much depressed. 

I approached him with civility, and 
ventured to enquire if I could be of service 
to him. He promptly replied that he was 
destitute of means, and gave his name as 
CHARLES Litominsky.—The following nar- 
rative of his personal history, excited my 
interest, and I immediately committed it 
to writing. A subscription was made on 
board for his relief, to which the ladies who 
were passengers, generously contributed. 

Charles Litominsky, a Pole, was at the 
siege of Savannah, as aide-de-camp to 
Brigadier General Count PuLaski. He 
had the consoling satisfaction of supporting 
this Hero, in the struggles of death, and 
assisted in consigning his mortal remains 
to its kindred earth, under a large oak tree, 
about fifty miles from Savannah, upon the 
bank of an inlet, leading from Savannah 
to Charleston. 

He returned to his native country, Po- 
land, in company with Kosciusko, and 
united with him in fighting her battles in 
the memorable years of 1793,-’4, and ’s. 

He afterwards joined the standard of 
Napoleon, and was attached to the second 
Regiment of Polish Lancers. He was at 
the battle of Austerlitz, in 1805,where he 
received a severe wound in theneck. He 
served five years in the Peninsular War. 

He was at the battle of Leipsic, in 1813, 
and was in company with Poniatowski; 
when he lost his life in attempting to swim 
the river Elster, after the bridge had been 
destroyed, at the termination of that fatal 
battle. Heserved in Napoleon’s campaign 
against Russia, and was present at the bat- 
tles of Moskwa and Borrodiro. He wit- 
nessed the conflagration of Moscow, and 
was among the small remnant of the grand 
army of invasion, which returned to France 
from that disastrous campaign. 

After these events, he resigned his com- 
mission of Colonel, at the departure of 
Napoleon for the island of Elba, and retir- 
ed to private life. He collected together 
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the remains of his fortune, amounting to 
upwards of $35,000, with the view of re- 
turning to America, the land of his early 
career, there to repose. But in the provi- 
dence of God, the ship Zwo Brothers, in 
which he was embarked, was wrecked off 
Helisgoland, near the river Elbe, by which 
disaster, he lost nearly his all. 

After having passed three or four years 
in France and England, he came to this 
country, with a reduced fortune of about 
$1,800. On his way from Washington 
City to the south, he unfortunately lost his 
pocket-book, contaning $1700, at Norfolk, 
in Virginia, which, with the exception of 
his gold watch and some eight or ten dol- 
lars, was all that he possessed. By dispos- 
ing of his watch he was able to reach Au- 
gusta, at which place he was obliged to 
have recourse to the aid of a few friends to 
enable him to prosecute his journey to 
Brazil. ‘There he expected to find a friend 
to whom in better days he had rendered 
service, and from whom he hoped to re- 
ceive a return of kindness. 


Extracts from a pamphlet published in 


Baltimore, in 1824, anonymously, and en- 
titled ‘‘ Pulaski Vindicated.”’ 


‘*At the siege of Savannah by the gen- 
eral orders, an assault was resolved upon, 
and to be made at an early hour on the 
morning of the 9th October, 1779. This 
assault was to be made at the right of the 
British lines. ‘‘Two columns, (says the 
author, ) one French, and the other Ameri- 
can, were to attack, at the sametime. In 
the rear of the columns, the whole cavalry, 
American and French, was to be stationed, 
under the command of Count Pulaski. 
Should, as was confidently expected, the 
redoubts be carried, and the way opened, 
that intrepid leader was, with these united 
troops of horse, to enter the place, sword 
in hand, and to carry confusion and dis- 
may among the garrison. D’Estaing led 
in person the French corps of attack. 
Wishing to avoid a circuitous advance 
round a swamp, and supposing the ground 
at the bottom to be sufficiently firm, he 
marched directly through it. The enemy 
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had been informed of his plan by spies. 
They knew the intended point of attack, 
and the direction in which the approach 
of the assailants wasto be made. Accord- 
ingly they collected all their force where 
it would be required, and, at the first alarm, 
opened a tremendous and deadly fire. 
Pulaski, impatient to know where he was 
to act, determined, after securing his cav- 
alry under cover as well as the ground 
would admit, to go forward himself, and 
called to accompany him one ofthe captains 
of his legion, who ts yet Living, but far ad- 
vanced inyears. They had proceeded only 
to a small distance, when they heard of the 
havoc produced in the swamp by the hos- 
tile batteries. D’Estaing himself was 
grievously wounded. Aware of the fatal 
effects which such a disaster was likely to 
produce on the spirits of French soldiers— 
and hoping that his presence would reani- 
mate them, Pulaski, rushed on to the scene ° 
of disorder and bloodshed, In his attempt 
to penetrate the murderous spot, he receiv- 
ed a swivel shot in the upper part of his 
right thigh, and the officer who accompa- 
nied him was, while on his back, wounded 
by a musket ball. The enterprise upon 
Savannah was abandoned by the allied 
armies. The Americans and the French 
having witnessed each other’s zeal and 
courage, and acquitting each other of any 
intentional share in this disastrous result, 
separated in harmony. D’Estaing reim- 
barked his troops and artillery, and Pulaski 
with his wounded officer, was conveyed on 
board the United States brig, the Wasp, 
to go round to Charleston. They remain- 
ed some days in the Savannah river; and 
during that time, the most skilful surgeons 
in the French fleet attended on Count 
Pulaski. It was found impossible to estab- 
lish suppuration, and gangrene was the 
consequence. Just as the Wasp got out 
of the river, Pulaski breathed his last, and 
the corpse immediately became so offensive, 
that his officer was compelled, though 
reluctantly, to consign to a watery grave 
all that was now left upon earth of his be- 
loved and honored commander,”’ ” 
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THE EARLY DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH IN NASSAU STREET 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


The Recorp is indebted to an old and highly re- 
spected inhabitant of New York city, for the 
following sketch : 


To all of the early denizens of the city 
of New York who yet survive, and more 
especially to those, and the descendants 
of them, whose religious sentiments were 
instilled into their hearts under the disci- 
pline of the Reformed Dutch Church, any 
facts, or reminiscences relating to the early 
history of that church in this city, cannot 
fail to be of interest. 

Most of the early inhabitants of the 
city in communion with the church were 
Germans of the Lutheran and Calvanistic 
order of faith, who having brought with 
them their strict notions of church disci- 
pline and worship from the Fatherland, 
had some church order here, in the 
** olden time.” 

In the year 1758, there was a meeting 
called of what were styled the members 
of the true German Reformed Church. 
They were comparatively few in numbers, 
but strong in the faith of their church, 
and determined to establish a congregation 
after their own order. A_ subscription 
was gotten up for the support’ of a 
minister, although they then had no place 
of worship. Eventually, they found in 
Nassau Street, between John Street and 
Maiden Lane, an old building, that had 
been used first as a brewery, and afterwards 
for Theatrical purposes by the Dramatic 
Company of New York. This building 
and the lots on which it was situated, they 
purchased for the sum of $1250; and the 
Temple of Thespis gave way to the 
Sanctuary of God. The masks of the 
harlequin and the paraphernalia of the stage 
yielded to the habiliments of the servants 
of the Most High, and the places of the 
immoral and irreligious were surrendered 
to the followers of Christ. 

The first minister who preached to this 
congregation, was the Rev. Mr. Rosen- 
crantz, but he remained only about a year, 
when he returned to his former congrega- 


tion on the Mohawk River, from which he 
had been driven by the Indians. 

Two other ministers, in turn succeeded 
him, but both made themselves so obnoxious 
to the congregation, it became necessary 
for the peace and prosperity of the church, 
that they should be, and accordingly were 
discharged. 

Thus disappointed and harrassed in 
their efforts to secure the services of an 
acceptable minister, communication was 
immediately had with the consistory of 
Heidelburgh, and an earnest appeal was 
made requesting them to send over a 
minister who by his talents, piety and 
devotion to the welfare of the church, 
would aid them in infusing vitality into 
the failing fortunes of the congregation. 

The appeal was answered, and in Sept. 
1763, the Rev. Johan Michael Kern 
arrived at New York, and immediately 
entered upon his ministry in charge of 
this congregation. It was under his ad- 
vice that the church adopted the name 
and style of the ‘‘German Reformed 
Congregation in New York,’’ and that 
for the better welfare and prosperity of 
the church, it would be advisable to yield 
their independent organization, and at- 
tach themselves to the classis of Amster- 
dam. His views upon this subject met 
with the cordial approbation of the con- 
sistory and were at once adopted, and 
thus was the congregation brought into 
connection with the Collegiate Reformed 
Dutch Church in the city of New York. 

So well satisfied were the congregation 
with the ministrations of Dominie Kern, 
that it was resolved to give him a regular 
call, which was accordingly done, and he 
was installed into the pastorate at a 
meeting of the ministers of the Collegiate 
church on the 27th January, 1764. After 
preaching about a year in this old reformed, 
but still dilapidated building, it became 
necessary to take it down, and build a 
new and more commodious house of 
worship: and on the 8th of March, in the 














year 1765, the corner stone of the new 
edifice was laid by the Rev. Mr. Kern, 
and the consistory and members of the 
church under arrangements made for the 
occasion by the two contractors, or as they 
were then styled workmasters, Van Dolsen 
and Peter Hendryks. 

A large assemblage of persons attended 
at this memorable ceremony. As the Rev. 
Mr. Kern deposited the stone, he repeated 
the words of the Patriarch Jacob: ‘‘ This 
stone which I erect shall be a house of 
God,’’ and at the conclusion, the words 
of Christ, John IV. ‘‘God is a Spirit ; 
and they that worship him, must worship 
him in spiritand intruth.’’ ‘In the house 
to be built on this foundation stone’’ he 
continued, ‘‘shall be taught the word of 
God, pure and unadulterated according to 
the reformed doctrine of Heidelburg and 
Switzerland.’’ After this each member 
of the consistory, and all who were present 
repeated the expression, ‘‘to be a German 
Reformed Church.’’ 

On the oth of July, 1766, at a meeting 
of the consistory of the church, Dominie 
Kern read a memorial which he had 
prepared, detailing the history of the 
troubles and adversities of the German 
Reformed Church, and setting forth how 
the church had become involved in debt. 
This memorial meeting the views of the 
consistory, was afterwards submitted to 
the Revs. Dominie Ritzema, Auchmuty' 
and Ogilvie,? and also the Mayor of the 
city, with a request that: they would 
authenticate the truth of the matters 
therein set forth, with a view to its 
transmission as an application to London 
and Amsterdam for pecuniary aid. 





‘Samuel Auchmuty, D.D., was the Rector of Trinity 
(Episcupal) church, of New York city. He espoused the 
royal side when the old war for independence broke out, and 
continued to pray for the King in public, until the church was 
closed by General Lord Stirling, in 1776, and he was expelled 
from the city, After the British took possession in the 
autumn of that year he stealthily returned by a circuitous 
Toute on foot. The hardships and fatigues to which he was 
exposed on that journey, brought on a severe illness which 
soon ended in his death. ‘Trinity church had been burned, 
and he held service only once, (in St. Paul’s chapel, ) before he 
was oT He died in New York in the spring of 1777. 

ITOR, 

2 John. Ogilvie, D.D., was also an Episcopal clergyman. 

¢was at one time, a missionary among the Mohawk Indians, 
preaching most of the time however, at Albany. From 176s, 
until his death in 1774, he was assistant rector of Trinity 

ch, New York,—| Eprror.] 
26 
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It was signed by all the members of the 
consistory, except one, and he was willing 
to apply for assistance to Amsterdam, but 
not to London. , 

The memorial was sent on, aad no 
reply was received until December 1768; 
and instead of the expected aid, there 
came back an answer to the supplication 
containing, among other things, the 
following quaint and characteristic lan- 
guage. ‘‘ That though the condition and 
‘‘debt of the congregation being under- 
‘*stood and though all the circumstances 
‘‘are moving to pity, yet they could not 
‘* give any actual help, and recommended 
‘to the church sparingness and a good 
‘*housekeeping.’’ 

It is not exactly known how the 
congregation became so involved, as to 
necessitate this appeal, but undoubtedly 
it arose from the reliance they had upon 
subscriptions which were never paid, and 
because the expense in the alterations and 
changes in the old building was beyond 
the amount of contributions and subscrip- 
tions offered. Some ignorant and fault- 
finding people ascribed it in part to the 
expense incurred. by the erection of a 
beautiful mural tablet, in marble, on the 
wall of the church, to the Baron Steuben. 
This however was no part of the trouble, 
for this tablet was placed in the church by 
the private munificence of General North.’ 
Dominie Kern continued to minister to 
this congregation unti! about 1771 or 1772, 
when he was succeeded by the Rev. C. F. 


1 General William North was the favorite aid-de-camp of 
the Baron de Steuben during his service in the Continental 
Army, and they continued to be intimate friends until the 
Baron’s death in the autumn of 1795. This affectionate 
friend and aid caused a mural monument to be erected in the 
church in Nassau Street, as mentioned in the text. When a 
Baptist Society commenced worshipping in that edifice (after 
the Germans had sold it,) under the late Rev. Charles G 
Somers, D.D., they courteously allowed the monument to be 
taken down and carried to the new German church in Forsyth 
Street. There, lying in separate pieces, among rubbish ina 
small lumber-room of the church, disfigured and mutilated, I 
found it more than twenty years ago. By pérmission I drew 
it from its place of dishonor, shstceed its parts, and made a 
correct engraving of it as restored, whicll appears on page 
137 of the second volume of my “ Pictorial Field Book of the 
Revolution,” together with the following inscription which I 
copied from the white marble tablet on its base : 

** Sacred to the memory of Freprrick W1LL1AM AuGusTuS 
Baron pe Stevpen, a German; Knight of the Order of 
Fidelity; Aid-de-camp of Frederick the Great, King of 
Prussia ; Melepaneaadl and Inspector-general in the Revolu- 
tionary War; Esteemied, respected, and supported by Wash- 
ington. He gave military skill and discipline to the citizen 
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Foering, who was installed by the minis- 
ters of the Collegiate Church in May, 
1772. 

"The Rev. Mr. Gebhard succeeded Mr. 
Foering, and was the Pastor in 1776, 
when the British held possession of the 
city. } 

When the war closed in 1783, the Rev. 
J. D. Gros, who had been the pupil of 
Kern, became the Pastor, and he in turn 
was succeeded in 1795, by the Rev. 
Phillip Milledoller whose ministrations 
continued for about ten years. 

Now came another season of trouble 
in the congregation. Bitter controversies 
arose in the church and parties were arrayed 
against each other. Still they kept up 
their church services amid all these contro- 
versies, the Rev. Mr. Runkle, Rev.- Mr. 
Dryer and the Rev. Mr. Smith successively 
occupying the pulpit until about the year 
1814. 

In the year 1822, the congregation 
determined to dispose of their house of 
worship in Nassau Street, the tendency in 
those days, as now, being ‘‘up fown’’ on 
account of the encroachments of business 
and trade. Consequently the church pro- 
perty in Nassau Street was sold for the sum 
of $30,000 and a new edifice was erected 
in Forsyth Street. The old building stood 
for some years afterward, and was occu- 
pied as an eating house by that famous old 
caterer, Gosling, and was then known as 
Nos. 64 and 66. 

After the completion of the new edifice 
in Forsyth Street, the Rev. Charles Knouse 
was the Pastor until 1827. He was 
succeeded in 1828, by Rev. George Mills, 
who officiated for five years. In 1834, 
the Lutheran party gained possession of 
the church property. This controversy 


soldiers who, fulfilling the decrees of Heaven, achieved the 
independence of the United States. The highly polished 
manners of the Baron were graced by the most noble feelings 
of the heart, His hand, open as day for melting charity, 
closed only in the strong grasp of death, This memorial is 
inscribed ”4 an American, who had the honor to be his aid- 
de-camp, the happiness to be his friend. Ob. 1795.”” 

If this monument in memory of one of the most useful of 
the foreign officers who assisted in achieving our national 
independence, is yet in that tumber-room, I hope the 
writer of the above interesting sketch will use his influence 
to have it placed upon the walls of the church in Forsyth 
Street, or committed to the custody of the New York 
Historical Society.—{ Eprror. ] 
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about the right of the respective contending 
parties to the church edifice, had unfortu- 
nately been before the Court in Chancery 
for some time. The Rev. Mr. Smith had 
been occupying the pulpit until about 
1838, when the Rev, John S. Ebaugh 
commenced preaching in the church for 
the ‘‘German Reformed’’ but before the 
close of that year, the Lutheran party 
were put in possession of the property by 
a decree of the Vice Chancellor. 

Matters continued in this condition 
until the Spring of 1844, when the Chan- 
cellor reversed the decision of the Vice 
Chancellor, and gave back the property 
to the German Reformed Church, and the 
Lutheran party withdrew to a hall in Grand 
Street; but not without first taking an 
appeal from the decree of the Chancellor 
to the Court of Errors: and strange to 
say, the uncertainty of the Law was again 
exemplified, and this Court of last resort 
reversed the decision of the Chancellor, 
and the property reverted to the Lutheran 
branch. 

Diligent research has been made by the 
writer for an ‘‘ o/d view’’ of the Brewery 
and Theatre and subsequent church, but 
photography did not exist in those days, 
and no picture of the old church is to be 
found in any of the newspapers or period- 
icals of the day. 

It has been said that this church pro- 
perty was bought for $1250. That may 
have been its full value at that time.’ In 
1822, when it wassold by the church, it 
brought $30,000. At this present time, 
the ground alone is estimated to be worth 
$175,000. It is not an uninteresting fact 
that the venerated locality in Nassau 
Street, has successively been a place where 
drink was furnished for the thirsty dramatic 
food for those whose tastes inclined in that 
direction, spiritual food for the righteous, 
and substantidl aliment to the hungry.’ 

1 This statement reminds me of a placard once placed upon 
the door of a church on the corner of Market and Madison 
Streets, in New York, whose high basement was at one time 
occupied as a grocery, in which spirituous liquors were sold. 
It was as follows : 

‘* There’s a spirit above, and a spirit below; 
A spirit of joy and a spirit woe. 
The spirit above is a spirit divine ; 


The spirit below is the spirit of wine.” 
—{Eprror.} 
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ST. MEMIN AND PHYSIONOTRACY. 


There were probably very few of the 
leading families of this country at the be- 
ginning of the present century, who did 
not possess an engraved profile of its prin- 
cipal member or members, inclosed in a 
circle, dull looking: in effect, but perfectly 
accurate in outline. These bear under- 
neath, these words : ‘* St. Memin, No. 32, 
South 3d St. Philadelphia.’ 


HON. JONATHAN DAYTON, 


These profiles were engraved by a pro- 
cess known as Physionotracy, invented by 
an engraver in France, named Queneday, 
toward the close of the last century. The 
work was done by a mechanical contriv- 
ance, upon copper, which left the picture 
so nearly completed, that it only required 
a little touching with the graver. These 
profiles were produced so rapidly and con- 
sequently so cheaply that, for a while, the 
art of portrait engraving, which the genius 
of Boucher Desnoyers had brought to such 
great perfection in France, was seriously 
affected, commercially, as was that of 
miniature painting on ivory, in this coun- 
try, when the daguerreotype appeared. 

Queneday did not long survive the pe- 
tiod of his invention. Chretien, his pupil, 
and others, took advantage of his process, 
and produced an immense number of pro- 
files. There were very few families in 


Paris who did not possess a likeness in 
Physionotracy. St. Memin practised it 
very successfully in this country, for a 
while, early in the present century, pro- 
ducing likenesses of all the members of 
Congress and the most distinguished living 
Americans. But tle pictures, though cor- 
rect as likenesses, were so dull and spirit- 
less, and only profiles, that they soon lost 
their popularity, and St. Memin had no 
follower in the art. 

The Recorp is indebted to the Rev. 
William Hall, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
for a copy of a portrait of Hon. Jonathan 
Dayton, done in Physionotracy by St. 
Memin, and the subjoined brief sketch of 
the statesman and the artist ; 

The above is a portrait of the Hon. 
Jonathan Dayton, of New Jersey, a brave 
revolutionary patriot, and subsequently a 
distinguished member of Congress during 
the administration of Washington. He 
represented his native State in the Conven- 
tion for forming the National Constitution 
in 1787; was Speaker of the Assembly of 
New Jersey in 1790; was elected to Con- 
gress in 1791 ; was Speaker of the House 
from 1795 to 1799, and U. S. Senator 
from 1799 to 1805. He was appointed 
Brig. General by President Adams. In 
the early settlement of Ohio, Gen. Day- 
ton, in connexion with Judge John Cleves 
Symmes, became largely interested in 
western lands; and the city of Dayton, 
standing upon a portion of their purchased 
domain, was named in compliment to him. 
From Nassau Hall (College of New Jersey, 
at Princeton), his a/ma mater, he received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. 

Jonathan Dayton was the son of Gen. 
Elias Dayton (who fought under Wolfe at 
Quebec, and in battles of the Revolution), 
of Elizabeth Town, N. J., where he was 
born in 1760, and died in 1824, a few days 
after the memorable visit of La Fayette 
(his revolutionary friend, under whom he 
assisted in storming a redoubt at York- 
town) to this country. When passing 
through that ancient town the Marquis 
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was the guest of General Dayton for a 
night. 

The copper-plate engraving from an im- 
pression of which this likeness is taken, 
was executed by S¢. Memin, a French refu- 
gee—perhaps of the old notééesse—who 
took the portraits of a great number of our 
eminent public men, during the sittings of 
Congress in Philadelphia. A few years 
ago when the national portrait gallery in 
the capital at Washington was begun, and 
application was made to the family at Eliz- 
abeth, for that of Gen. Dayton, this en- 
graving by St. Memin, in the hands ot the 
venerable Mrs. Dr. Chetwood, a daughter 
of the patriot still living there, was for- 
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warded for the purpose of taking an en- 
larged copy. The picture is said to be 
true to the original, and one of the best 
faces of the collection. 

It may be added that St. Memin, with 
his daughter, subsequently established a 
Young Ladies’ School, at Burlington, N. 
J., which was in high repute. Among 
their pupils, at one time, was Miss Dallas 
of Philadelphia, and Miss Mayo of Eliza- 
beth Town, afterwards Mrs. Gen. Scott. 
The daughter of Gen. Dayton, before 
mentioned, was also to have been one, but 
a domestic affliction prevented. St. Me- 
min is referred to in Lossing’s ‘ Field 
Book of the Revolution,’’ vol. 2, p. 89. 





THE FIRST RAIL ROADS AND LOCOMOTIVES IN THE 


UNITED 


Towards the close of the last century 
the application of steam to the purpose 
of propelling vessels and land carriages, 
appears to have largely occupied the 
minds of inventors both in Europe and 
America. In the year 1798, Apollus 
Kinsley, a young man of Hartford, Conn. 
made and propelled a steam carriage 
through the streets of that city. He died 
shortly afterward, and having been thought, 
during his life, a visionary enthusiast, the 
invention was neglected. Oliver Evans, 
in 1804, constructed a large scow on 
wheels attached to wooden axles; this 
including the engine it contained is said 
to have weighed nearly twenty tons, but 
notwithstanding, it -made its way over- 
land from his workshop more than a mile 
distant to the Schuylkill river where it 
was launched, and then by means of a 
paddle-wheel attached to the stern, it was 
propelled down the river and up the 
Delaware to the city.’ 

In the year 1803, an act of Parliament 
was obtained for the construction of a 
railroad at Pen-y-darran in Wales; and in 
February, 1804, the earliest experiment 


1 This was a d ing machine which Evans constructed 
in, ma order of the Board of Health of Philadelphia.— 
DITOR, 


STATES. 


was made with a locomotive on rails. 
The engine was built by Trevethick, 
assisted by an able mechanician, Merthyr, 
and a self taught mechanic, Rees Jones.’ 
It was a very clumsy machine, the stack 
being built of bricks, the same as an ordi- 
nary chimney, and perched on a high 
wooden frame work; the cylinder was 
upright, the piston working downwards, 
and every revolution of the wheels pro- 
duced a jerking motion and clanging 
noise. On the occasion of its first trial, the 
line of the road and adjacent eminences 
were crowded with spectators,and it is said 
that a bet of £1000 was made that it 
would not convey a load of iron from 
Pen-y-darran to the river, a distance of 
nine miles. Trevethick took his place on 
the engine, which soon began to move 
slowly forward and passed down the valley 
ata speed of about five miles per hour, 
but had not progressed far before the 
chimney stack came in contact with a 
bridge, and was demolished. Trevethick 
repaired the damage as far as practicable, 
and not only conveyed his load of iron to 


1 To Oliver Evans wntententy belongs the merit of the 


invention commonly ascribed to 
1787, and again in 1794-5, Evans sent drawings and poms 
tions to England, ae Steam carriage. To those drawings 
Trevethick had access.—{ Eprror, } 


ivian and Trevethick, In 












the navigation, but a crowd of excited 
passengers with it. He was not however 
able to take his empty train back and for 
some time no further efforts were made to 
use it as a means of transportation. 

The first railroad in America was built 
on the Western slope of Beacon Hill near 
Boston, by Silas Whitney, in the. year 
1807. It was used for the transporting of 
gravel from the top of the hill down to 
Charles Street, which was being filled up 
and graded. There were two trains 
of cars on the railway, so arranged that 
one train being loaded with gravel, at the 
upper end would in its descent haul up 
the empty train. While the full cars were 
being emptied the unloaded cars were 
being filled, and in their descent would 
haul up the first train, thus doing the 
work without horses. In the year 1825 a 
similar road was constructed at Nashua, 
N. H. as a means for conveying earth 
from a high hill called Indian Head to be 
used in filling up low ground on which it 
was designed to build a factory for the 
manufacture of broadcloths. A third 
road six miles long of a like character was 
projected by Gridly Bryant in 1828, to 
commence at the Quincy, Mass. granite 
quarry and extend to Milton landing as a 
means of transporting the granite of 
which Bunker Hill monument is construct- 
ed. In building the road, stone sleepers 
were laid across the track eight feet apart, 
upon which wooden rails were placed 
having iron plates fastened on the top. 
The road cost fifty thousand dollars, and 
the first car six hundred dollars. This car 
had wheels six feet and a half in diameter 
and the load was suspended on a platform 
by chains under the axle. By connecting 
two of these cars, the pillars for the court 
house in Boston, were carried, each one 
weighing sixty-four tons in the rough. 
For a length of time after the road was 
built oxen were used for hauling the cars. 

It has ever been the fate of great inven- 
tions that men of high intelligence not 
only distrusted their practical application, 
but discouraged all experiment that might 
demonstrate success or test their value. 
In the year 1827, when a move was ‘made 
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to construct a railroad from Boston to 
Albany, Mr. Joseph T. Buckingham, a 
prominent and able editor, wrote in the 
‘‘Boston Courier’ as follows: ‘‘Alcibiades, 
or some other great man of antiquity, it is 
said cut off his dog’s tail, that guid nuncs 
might not become extinct from want of 
excitement. Some such motive induced 
one or two of our natural and experi- 
mental philosophers to get up a project 
of a railroad from Boston to Albany, a 
project which every one knows, who 
knows the simplest rule in arithmetic, to 
be impracticable, but at an expense little 
less than the market value of the whole 
territory of Massachusetts.’’ 

The next effort in railroad construction 
was in 1830 when thirteen miles of road 
from Baltimore to Harper’s Ferry was 
built ; the motive power was horses. In 
1831 and 1832 the Albany and Schenecta- 
dy road was constructed a distance of 
fourteen miles and there horses were also 
used. The next was the Schenectady and 
Saratoga in 1833, and later the Charleston 
railroad of South Carolina and the North- 
ern railroad from Baltimore towards York, 
Pa. About the year 1830 the railroad 
between Carbondale and Honesdale, Pa. 
was built and the first locomotive ever 
placed on rails in America, was on this road. 
It was built by Foster, Rastrick & Co. 
of Stourbridge, England, and brought 
over by Horatio Allen of New York in the 
Fall of 1829. It was named the Stour- 
bridge Lion. The road passed out of 
Honesdale by a sharp northwesterly curve 
with a moderate grade, and was carried 
over the Lackawaxen by a long hemlock 
trestling which was thought too frail to 
support the great weight of the locomotive. 
Major Allen, in giving an account of the 
first trip of a locomotive on this continent 
says: ‘‘As I placed my hand on the 
throttle, I was undecided whether I would 
move slowly or with a fair degree of 
speed ; but believing that the road would 
prove safe, and preferring if we did go 
down, to go down handsomely and with- 
out any evidence of timidity, I started 
with considerable velocity, passed the 
curve over the creek with safety, and was 
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soon out of hearing of the vast assemblage. 
At the end of two or three miles I re- 
versed the valve and returned without 
accident, having made the first railroad 
trip by locomotive in the western hemi- 
sphere.’’ ‘This locomotive was found to 
be too heavy for the lightly constructed 
road, and was sent elsewhere. It is said 
to be at the present time in a foundry at 
Carbondale, Luzerne Co. Pa. 

The first Stephenson locomotive was 
brought into the country in the summer 
of 1831, for the Mohawk and Hudson 
Rail Road, and was named the Robert 
Fulton. It was subsequently rebuilt by 
Peter Smith of Albany, and rechristened the 
John Bull. The cylinders were 51% inches 
in diameter, stroke 16 inches, wheels 414 
feet in diameter. The boiler had 30 cop- 
per tubes 5 feet long and 4 inches in di- 
ameter, the connecting rods worked on 
double cranks in the first axle. The 
weight of the engine was four tons; the 
wood for fuel was carried in barrels on an 
open tender, and the passenger cars re- 
sembled in form the old style of stage 
coach. The John Bull is still in existence 
and kept as a curiosity at the Albany iron 
works near Troy. The imported locomo- 
tives were nearly all failures, being too 
heavy for the tracks as then constructed. 

In March 1830, Col, Stephen H. Long, 
of the U. S. Topographical Engineers’ 
obtained a charter from the State of Penn- 
sylvania incorporating the American Steam 
Carriage Co., and soon after began the 
construction of a locomotive in Philadel- 
phia. In January 1831, the Directors of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad having 
offered a premium of § 4000, for the best 
American Locomotive, Col. Long on the 
4th of July, 1831, made a trial of his first 
engine, weighing about three and a half 
tons, over a few miles of the Newcastle 
and Frenchtown Railroad, but its perform- 


1 Colonel Long led the famous expeditions that explored 
the country between the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains from the year 1818 to 1823, an account of which 
by Edwin James, was published in the latter re. Colone 
Long was the Wome wd of the route of the timore and 
Ohio railway, from 1827 to 1830, and in 1829 he published his 
“Railroad Manual,” the first treatise of the kind ever printed 
in the United States. He died at Alton, Illinois, in 1864, at 
the age of eighty pears. 


-front of the engine. 
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ance was not satisfactory ; after having a 
new boiler made it was tried again, but 
still proved unsuccessful. The reward 
that was offered brought out many compe- 
titors and was finally awarded to Phineas 
Davis of York, Pa., his engine being the 
only one that stood the trial, but this 
afterward exploded its boiler whilst being 
experimented with at Baltimore, killing 
ason of Peter Cooper of New York. 

Mr. Horatio Allen in 1830 and 1831, 
built at the West Point foundry for the 
South Carolina Rail Road two locomo- 
tives, the first ones constructed in the 
United States for regular railroad business. 
The first was named the ‘‘ Phoenix’, and 
the other ‘‘West Point’’. In the spring of 
1831 a third engine was built by this 
establishment for the Mohawk and Hudson 
R. R. from Albany to Schenectady, and 
called the ‘*‘ Dewitt Clinton’’; this was the 
first locomotive run in the State of New 
York. 

In 1831, while Col. Long was making 
his experiments, Mathew Baldwin, of 
Philadelphia, constructed a miniature loco- 
motive and cars for which he arranged a 
track in Peale’s Museum, then in the 
Philadelphia Arcade. This experiment, 
first made on April 25th, 1831 was emi- 
nently successful and induced him in con- 
nection with his brother-in-law, Rufus 
Tyler, to attempt the building of a full 
sized locomotive. The two gentlemen 
formed a partnership and established them- 
selves at the corner of Sixth and Minor 
streets, where Tyler made the drawings 
and patterns, but disagreements arose and 
they dissolved. Baldwin continued the 
business, removing to Lodge Alley, 
and there completed, in 1832, his first 
locomotive. ‘The wheels were made by 
Ebenezer Haskell of wood with broad 
rims and thick tires, the flanges being 
bolted on the sides. The first trial was 
made at eight o’clock one morning on the 
Germantown and Norristown rail road at 
Ninth and Green streets. It was soon 
demonstrated that the wheels were too 
light to draw the tender, and to overcome 
the difficulty, the tender was placed in 
Mr. Baldwin, the 
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machinist, and Mr. Haskell, pushed the 
engine until some speed was attained. 
when all jumped on and their weight kept 
the wheels from slipping. The boiler 
being too small, steam could not be gene- 
rated fast enough to keep the engine in 
motion, and they were compelled to alter- 
nately push and ride until they , reached 
Germantown depot. 

They commenced their return at four 
o’clock, when arriving at a curve and an 
up grade, the engine suddenly stopped, 
when on examination it was discovered 
that the connecting pipe between the 
water tank and the boiler had frozen, and 
the steam was all out of the boiler. 
Rails were procured from an adjoining 
fence, the frozen pipe thawed, and fire 
started under the boiler. Steam was soon 
gotten up, the journey resumed to Phila- 
delphia, and the depot was reached at 
eleven o’clock. The next day the engine 
and boiler were hauled to the workshop 
in Lodge alley, and several alterations 
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and improvements were subsequently made. 
After running about a year it was found 
that the grease had saturated the hubs 
and loosened the spokes of the wooden 
wheels, and they finally went to pieces 
and were replaced by iron ones. 

The facts here detailed exhibit the rude 
construction of what has been termed 
‘* the first really effective locomotive en- 
gine in America.’’ Vast strides have 
been made in the forty intervening years, 
and all the most important improvements 
that unite in the construction of the per- 
fected locomotive of the present day, are 
of American invention. On the earlier 
constructed railroads ten to twelve miles 
an hour was thought a high rate of speed. 
An eminent civil engineer lately stated 
that he could construct a road with rails 
of three hundred pounds to the yard and 
a locomotive with twelve feet driving 
wheels, that would transport passengers 
one hundred miles per hour with the 
same safety that attends ordinary travel. 





During the lifetime of Isaac Van Wart, 
Browere, the artist, visited him for the 
purpose of making a bust of the old 
soldier, and while there he received 
from Van Wart the following account of 
the capture of Major André. It differs, in 
some unimportant details from the state- 
ments of Paulding and Williams, and is 
important as deciding the age of the mar- 
rator which is incorrectly recorded on his 
monument. 

“‘T am the third son of Martinus Van 
Wart; he had nine children; I was born at 
Greensburg, Westchester County, but don’t 
know on what day, but was christened on 
the 25th Oct., 1748. When a division of 
the American army was at North Castle, 
commanded by Col. Jamison, I went on a 
scouting party consisting of two besides 
myself in order to waylay the cowboys or 
refugees who we had noticed passed the 


THE CAPTURE OF MAJOR ANDRE. 








North River Post daily with cattle, horses, 
sheep, &c. 

‘‘While at the encampment at North 
Castle, John Paulding came one afternoon 
to me saying ‘Isaac have you any objec- 
tion to going with meon a scout below’? 
‘No’ says I. We then started between 
three and four o’clock in the afternoon 
with our English rifles on our shoulders 
and proceeded southward. After walking 
a mile or so we fell in with David Williams 
and persuaded him to accompany us on 
our expedition. 

‘*At night we came to neighbour John 
Andrews’ barn at Mount Pleasant, and 
slept on the hay until daybreak. We next 
crossed the fields to North River Post 
Road and about half past seven o’clock 
we came to the Widow Read’s house and 
got some milk and a pack of playing cards. 
At nine we reached the field beside the 
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road now the property of Mr. Wiley, three 
quarters of a mile from Tarrytown. Get- 
ting over the fence, we found it filled with 
thick bushes, underwood &c. We cleared 
a spot, and Paulding taking out the cards 
said ‘Boys we will draw cuts, two can 
play while the third stands sentry.’ The 
cuts were made, and I was to stand senti- 
nel. During fifteen or twenty minutes 
several neighbours whose political princi- 
ples I well knew passed the field where we 
were without discovering us, Paulding 
and Williams keeping a perfect silence, 
and I laying down within the bushes and 
close to the fence. 

‘Shortly (say twenty or thirty minutes 
from the time of our arrival) I saw a horse- 
man ride slowly along on a black horse on 
the rising ground directly opposite to 
where the Tarrytown Academy now stands. 
I said to Paulding and Williams, ‘ Here’s 
a horseman coming—we must stop him.’ 
We got up with our firelocks ready and 
waited for him to advance. As soon as he 


(it was Major André) saw us standing by 
the fence he reined in his horse and riding 


straight up to us said ‘God bless you my 
dear friends I hope you belong to our party.’ 
We asked ‘what party?’ Without hesita- 
tion he smilingly replied: ‘Why the lower 
party. lam a British officer and to convince 
you that I am a gentleman and aver the 
truth see here is my gold watch.’ We 
told him he was wrong for we neither be- 
longed to his nor to the lower party but 
were Americans and that he was our pri- 
soner. He started, changed color and 
fetching a deep sigh said, ‘God bless my 
soul: a body must do anything to get along 
now-a-days.’ Thereupon he showed us 
Gen'. Arnold’s passport, and said ‘I have 
been in the country on particular business 
and hope you won’t detain me a minute.’ 
After we had read the passport we or- 
dered him to dismount and follow us. 
Williams put up the fence as at first, that 
no suspicion or enquiry should arise from 
seeing it down. When Williams came up 
Major André requested us again to release 
him and said he would give us any sum of 
money we might ask, or any quantity of 
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dry goods. Youknow ouranswer. After 
searching his clothes we ordered him to set 
down, and pulling off his boot we perceived 
that his silk stocking sagged a little; we 
took that off and found in it three letters 
that were not sealed. On taking off his 
other boot and stocking we found three 
more unsealed letters which contained 
correct descriptions of the posts, redoubts, 
cannon, &c. at West Point and other 
places.’ 

‘* After taking possession of these docu- 
ments he said ‘ Now you have gotten all, 
lead on.’ He put on his stockings and 
boots, and followed us to the road. Re- 
placing the fence, we allowed him to 
mount his horse and go in advance. You 
never saw such alteration in any man’s 
face. Only a few minutes before, and he 
was uncommonly gay in his looks but after 
we had made him prisoner you could read 
in his face that he thought it was all over 
with him. We felt for him but that was 
all we could do so long as we meant to be 
honest to our country. 

‘*We made our way as quickly and silent- 
ly as we could to the encampment at North 
Castle. We never went into the main 
road but kept in the by-ways and never 
stopped except to give the prisoner a little 
milk or so which we got from the country 
people. When we arrived at Sand’s Mills 
which was ten miles from where we cap- 
tured him we surrendered the major up to 
the commanding officer who was Col. 
Jamison. I wish you to know that after 
travelling one or two miles Major André 
said ‘I wish to God you had blown my 
brains out when you stopped me.’ —_Dur- 
ing this speech and the whole of the jour- 
ney big drops of sweat kept continually 
falling from his face ; he suffered much in 
mind as was apparent from his great de- 
jection, but he acted like a gentleman, 
candid and politely; he never once at- 
tempted to escape.”’ 


1 These documents, with five of the passes given by Arnold 
on that occasion, are preserved in the Library of the State of 
New York, at Albany, having been purchased of the family 
of a lineal descendant of Governor George Clinton, who had 
poy lent them to me to make the copy which may be 
found on e721, Volume I. of my “ Pictorial Field 
of the Revolution,’’—{ Eprror. } 















The REcorp is indebted to Mr. Orlando Allen, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. for the following sketch : 


During the revolutionary war, that por- 
tion of the Iroquois, or Six Nations of 
Indians, which took up arms against the 
Colonies, were in the habit of making 
predatory incursions into the white settle- 
ments of Pennsylvania, lying along its 
Northern borders and sometimes extending 
far into the interior, their object being 
captives and plunder. 

The former, or such of them as survived 
the hardships of the journey into the 
Indian, Country, and the cruelties prac- 
ticed upon them ex route by the Savages, 
particularly the younger portion of them, 
were usually adopted into such of the 
families of the tribes as desired them, and 
thenceforth residing with and becoming 
essentially like their captors, in all their 
tastes, habits and pursuits. 

After the defeat and subjugation of these 
Indians by Gen! Sullivan, at the treaty of 
Fort Stanwix in 1786, they stipulated to 
liberate all the white captives then remain- 
ing with them, and to surrender them at 
that point within a given time. These 
stipulations were scrupulously fulfilled on 
the part of the Indians, so far as the de- 
sires and inclinations of the captives 
themselves would permit, some of whom 
would not be given up, but chose to re- 
main among their adopted friends, the 
Indians. 

Of this number was the subject of this 
sketch. Thomas Armstrong, who when 
I first knew him now more than fifty years 
ago, resided among the Seneca Indians on 
the Buffalo Creek reservation, within a few 
miles of the then village of Buffalo, and 
was serving as interpretor to the Mission 
Station among those Indians. 

He had acquired a tolerable knowledge 
of the English language. Having been 
captured in his infancy, the Indian had 

me as it were his mother tongue. I 
saw him often, and learned from him in 
the course of frequent conversations, much 
of his experience among the Indians. He 
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INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF AN INDIAN CAPTIVE. 
' 


was married toa full blooded white woman, 
who like himself had been a captive among 
the Indians from infancy, but who unlike 
him, had not acquired a knowledge of 
one word of the English language, being 
essentially Indian in all save blood. 

They were both members of the Mission 
church, and probably not far from sixty 
years of age at the time of which I write. 

In one of these conversations Armstrong 
informed me that he was so young when 
taken from his family, that he had no re- 
collection of his home or kindred, or if 
any it was so vague and indistinct, as to 
appear like the shadow of a far off dream ; 
nevertheless when he grew to man’s estate 
there came an intense longing desire to 
know something more of his family and 
kindred than he had hitherto been able to 
gather from the Indians. He had been 
told by one and another of the individuals 
comprising the party who brought him off, 
in a few brief words, fragments of the 
circumstances attending that raid; still 
there always seemed to him that there was 
much which they were unwilling to, or 
did not communicate and which so in- 
creased his desires and influenced his im- 
agination, that he finally formed the reso- 
lution to visit the place from whence he 
was taken, and a sister of his whom the 
Indians informed him was married and 
still living near the place, and thus obtain 
full particulars concerning his family. 

He had previously learned that his 
father’s name was Thomas Armstrong, 
that he was a farmer, having at the time 
of the attack upon his settlement, a wite 
and several children, but what their fate, 
except the sister above-mentioned, he said 
he never knew. 

When about twenty years of age, gain- 
ing all the information from the Indians 
concerning his family which they chose to 
communicate, and of the precise locality 
of his former home, he started off on a 
journey of several days’ duration through 
an almost trackless wilderness, and after a 
long and weary search, found the place of 
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his destination and the residence of his 
sister. With faltering steps and a throb- 
bing heart he entered the house and was 
greeted by a gentle, sweet-faced woman, 
who eyed him with compassion but with a 
countenance which indicated no suspicion 
of the truth that the wild being before her 
was her long-lost brother. 

Armstrong took the proffered chair and, 
without the power of uttering a word, 
watched with yearning heart every motion 
of his sister as she busied herself about her 
household duties. He remained in the 
house thus occupied for two or three hours 
when, without disclosing who he was, he 
quietly withdrew and entered upon his 
long and tiresome journey. 

In answer to my enquiry, as to his rea- 
sons for not making himself known to his 
sister, he said that he was dressed and 
looked like an Indian, and no doubt his 
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sister regarded him as such as he sat there 
in her presence; that his knowledge of the 
English language was so imperfect that he 
could not have held much of a conversa- 
tion with her, that he had had so little in- 
tercourse with white people, and every 
thing looked to him so grand and imposing 
in and around her dwelling, that he was 
completely overawed, and being exceed- 
ingly diffident his courage entirely forsook 
him and he was fain to content himself 
with feasting his eyes, and thus losing the 
only opportunity he ever had of knowing 
and becoming known to the only person 
living of whom he had any knowledge al- 
lied to him by the ties of consanguinity. 

I believe Armstrong remained among 
the Indians until his death, which took 
place near Buffalo, many years ago. He 


was buried in the grounds devoted to bu- 
rial purposes near the old Mission Church, 





THE HAIR OF THE INDIAN.—ELEAZAR WILLIAMS. 


On page 227, of the Recorp. Note 1, 
second column, the Editor says, in refer- 
ence to Eleazar Williams: ‘‘ Ethnologists 
will tell you that the least taint of Indian 
blood, straightens the hair.’’ This is 
hardly correct. } 

The form and substance of human hair, 
is different in different races, and may be 
described, in its structure, as cylindrical, 
oval and eccentrically eliptical. The hair 
of the North American Indian is cylindri- 
cal; that of the white race is oval, and 
that of the negro, (which is really not hair, 
but wool) is eccentrically elliptical. 

When the hair‘is cylindrical, the stretch- 
ing and shrinking powers are equal on all 
sides of the filament, and this condition 
gives it the lank straight appearance of 
that of the pure blooded Indian. The 
oval hair displays a greater number of 
fibres upon the flattened side, than else- 
where, and this condition gives the hair a 
tendency to curl or curve in that direction. 
When eccentrically elliptical, it not only 
always curls, but often assumes a spiral 
shape as on the head of the negro. The 
hair of the Chinese is nearly cylindrical, 
and hence it is that curled hair is almost 


unknown among that people. I have 
passed the hair of a North American 
Indian, and also that of a Chinese, be- 
tween rollers, so as to flatten the pile, and 
each instantly curled. We may therefore 
easily determine the shape of the filaments 
of hair from its appearance. 

The cylindrical hair, (and consequently 
lank) of the North American Indian is a 
type of all natives of the continent of 
America; that is to say purely aboriginals. 
Some hair taken from the Temple of the 
Sun near Lima, in Peru, in South America, 
that belonged to one of the ancient in- 
habitants of that country, who were pos- 
sibly and probably, I think, of the same 
race as the mound-builders of North 
America, was cylindrical and consequent- 
ly straight. | When the mound-builders 
flourished as the possessors of our land 
west of the Alleghany mountains, we know 
not. The ancient Peruvians, their breth- 
ren, had cylindrical hair, and thereby is 
proven their affinity to the North Ameri- 
can Indians. 

It would have been more exact to have 
said that the least of a white man’s blood 
gives the hair of the Indian a tendency to 








curl, by making it slightly oval. It is said 
that two generations from the Indian 
mother, of ascending change, are sufficient 
to alter every trait of the aboriginal, and 
to ‘‘throw back the red variety into the 
general character and stock of the highest 
grade of color and beauty of the human 
race.’’ I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with facts in question to either affirm or 
deny the truth of this assertion. 

Was the reputed parents of Eleazar Wil- 
liams purely Indian? Itseemsnot. Indeed 
his reputed father must have been at least 
three fourths white. He was the son of 
an English Physician who married the 
daughter of an Indian whose wife was a 
descendent of the daughter of Rev* John 
Williams, who was carried away captive 
by the savages, from Deerfield, in the 
winter of 1704. Such parentage would 
entitle Eleazar Williams to his curly hair, 
and possibly to his remarkably strong re- 
semblance in features to Louis the Sixteenth 
at the time of his decapitation. I say re- 
markably strong resemblance, It was so, 
if Robert Fulton’s picture of that king 
‘parting with his family,’’ which he 
painted in the house of Joel Barlow, in 
Paris, presents a faithful likeness of the 
unfortunate monarch. I have a fine en- 
graving of that picture, and on one occa- 
sion, when Mr. Williams visited me, I 
compared his living face with that of Ful- 
ton’s picture of Louis. The latter was 
almost as good a likeness of Mr. Williams 
as Fulton might have obtained, had the 
latter sat for it. Of course this proves 
nothing, but isa slight link in the chain 
of remarkable circumstances which sup- 
ported the theory that Williams was the 
Lost Prince—the Son of Louis the Six- 
teenth. 

It is proper here to state the fact that 
Mary Ann Williams, the reputed mother 
of Eleazar- Williams, made affidavit, with 
the Roman Catholic priest at St. Regis as 
interpreter, that the said Eleazar was her 
“fourth child, and born at Caughnawaga,’’ 
et cetera. She afterward, under oath as 
before, declared that her first affidavit was 
made under the pressure of persuasion. by 
the priest and of some women; and in the 
second she calls Eleazar her ‘‘ adopted ’’ 
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son, and gave the names of all her chil- 
dren, among whom Eleazar is not men- 
tioned. In further proof that he was not 
her son, setting aside both the affidavits 
of this old woman of eighty, we may cite 
the parish register—always carefully kept 
—of the Sault St. Louis, in which, in the 
French language, may be found the names 
and date of the births of the eleven chil- 
dren of Thomas and Mary Ann Williams, 
among which does not appear the name of 
Eleazar. The birth of their fourth child, 
which, in her first affidavit she said was 
Eleazar, occured on the 18th of May, 
1791, and was a girl named Louise. I 
cannot regard either of the affidavits of 
the childish old woman as of any value in 
the discussion. 

I have had the privilege of perusing 
advanced sheets of a forth-coming volume 
to be issued by the State Historical Soci- 
ety of Wisconsin, in which the Hon, John 
Y. Smith attempts to show that Mr. Wil- 
liams was an impostor. It is an able 
paper in some respects and contains many 
serious charges against Mr. Williams. 
The most serious and damaging to the 
reputation of Mr. Williams and his claims 
to royal heirship, is that made by Col. 
H. E, Eastman, a well-known lawyer of 
Wisconsin, that he, Eastman, was the origi- 
nator of the whole story about Williams, 
substantially as given by Mr. Hanson in 
his book entitled, ‘‘ The Lost Prince’ and 
was pure fiction. It was conceived and 
written, he says, in leisure days while 
reading French history. Becoming much 
interested in the misfortunes of the Bour- 
bons, he wrote the story, merely and solely 
as a romance which he might, at sometime, 
publish. At about the same time, he had 
some business relations with Mr. Williams, 
and became intimate with him, and that 
circumstance led him to adopt him as the 
hero of the tale. Finding that Williams 
was amused and flattered by the idea, he 
lent him his manuscripts, from time to 
time, to read at his leisure. He afterward 
learned that Williams had them all copied. 
Colonel Eastman claims that ‘‘the start- 
ling discovery of the mislaid Dauphin *’ 
in Putnam’s Magazine, were all in his 
‘*own language, all but the affidavits and 
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other special proofs of which he [I] never 
had any purpose of procuring. My facts 
were drawn entirely from imagination.’’ 

Colonel Eastman says that he lent Wil- 
liams his MS. in ‘‘the Summer of 1847, 
and Winter of 1848.’’ 

Upon the statement of Colonel East- 
man, Mr. Smith not only charges Mr. 
Williams with fraud in palming off upon 
the public a romance as verities of history, 
but also makes this very serious allegation: 
‘To my mind the evidence is conclusive 
that Mr. Hanson conspired with Mr. Wil- 
liams to impose upon the credulity of the 
public a sensational book which they 
thought would sell.’’ 

Mr. Hanson has laid in his grave many 
years, yet he has friends living who are 
unwilling to allow his memory to be so 
abused. Iam one of them. I aver that 
he was one of the most sincere lovers of 
truth, and one of the most devoted 
ministers of the gospel. He may be 


charged with being deceived, but the 
charge here made is a most cruel libel 
upon his character. 


Let me here refer to the witness whom 
Mr. Smith brings forward to prove this 
serious charge. When preparing his paper, 
Mr. Smith called upon Colonel Eastman 
for his promised statement, and was sorry, 
he said, to receive so little from the de- 
ponent. The Colonel wrote that he had 
hesitated and lingered, until at last, he 
said, ‘‘I came to doubt the propriety of 
taking upon myself the office of iconoclast 
at all, until there should seem to be some 
so more excuse for so much wantonness with 
little gratification.’’ He only permits Mr. 
Smith to ‘refer’? to him, and promises 
proofs of the truth of his statement, if 
required. He then refers Mr. Smith to 
Senator T. O. Howe, of Wisconsin, East- 
man’s former.law partner, and Colonel 
James H. Howe. ‘The Senator’s answer 
is very cautious, All that he could recol- 
lect was that soon after he went to Wis- 
consin in 1845, (two or three years before 
Eastman claims to have written his ro- 
mance, ) the first that he heard of the idea 
that Williams claimed to be the lost Dau- 
phin, was from Colonel Eastman,’’ and 
adds ‘‘ If he ever put his narrative on paper, 
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I never knew it or have forgotten it.’’ The 
younger Howe, (the Senator’s nephew) is 
more explicit. He corroborates Colonel 
Eastman’s statements about being the au- 
thor of the story—or rather that he had 
seen the MS. 

I cannot refrain from calling the reader’s 
attention to the strange fact, that Colonel 
Eastman should have allowed what he calls 
his own “‘ monstrous conception’’ to have 
been appropriated by Mr. Hanson; widely 
published in magazine and book form, and 
as widely discussed in this country and in 
Europe ; become the occasion of a visit of 
the Prince de Joinville to Green Bay, 
and from time to time during twenty years 
to receive attention at the hands of his- 
torians and critics, and yet remain as silent 
as the Sphynx when capable of making such 
an astounding, and if proved true, con- 
vincing revelations concerning a most 
important fact or series of facts, in history. 
He has waited until Mr. Williams and his 
reputed parents, the Reverends Dr. Hawks 
and Hanson, Dr. J. W. Francis and others 
who investigated the matter and were 
satisfied with the testimony they received, 
are all laid away in their graves, and can- 
not be recalled to the witnesses stand in 
defence of their reputations as honest and 
intelligent men, before he reluctantly, on 
the 27th of May, 1872, permits Mr. Smith 
to ‘‘refer’’ to him as the author of the 
‘*monstrous conception,’’ but hesitates 
to come squarely out with the hammer of 
positive assertion, to destroy the idol, be- 
cause there would be in the act ‘‘so much 
wantonness and so little gratification.”’ 

I am no partisan on the question of Mr. 
Williams’ claims to royal descent. I do 
not find anything in Mr. Smith’s elaborate 
paper, to prove his charges of descent or 
dishonesty against Mr. Williams or Mr. 
Hanson; no positive proofs beyond his 
own assertions that Col. Eastman was the 
real author of the ‘‘monstrous concep- 
tion.’’ A stranger has a right to ask the 
question, Did not Mr. Williams employ 
Col. Eastman to write out for him his own 
story, and did not Eastman afterward 
claim the conception and structure as his 
own? ‘Let us have 

Fair Pay. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON.—In re- 
sponse to a query of Mr. Whitmore, 
(RecorpD page 249) I subjoin a literal copy 
of a letter from Mary Washington to her 
brother, then in England. It establishes 
the fact that Joseph Ball had gone to 
England prior to 1754, and had not 
returned in March, 1760, tho’ it would 
appear he intended ‘‘once more in (to) 
Virginia’ at that time. 

F. M. E. 


Philadelphia. 
Dear Brother 

Haveing soe good an oppertunity by 
Mr. Franlsling I could lett slipe I inquire 
by all opportunity from you & am glad to 
hear you & my sister & Mr. Dounman & 
his lady keeps your health so well—I some 
times hear you intend to Virginia once 
more. I should be proud to see you I 
have known a great deal of trouble since I 
see you: thear was no end to my trouble 
while George was in the army but he has 
now given it up— 

* * * & Iam dear Brother 
your loving & affectionate sister 

Mary WASHINGTON, 


July 26, 1759. 


MARRIAGES OF DISTINGUISHED AMERI- 
cans.—The following notices of marriages 
taken from old newspapers printed in New 
York ; 

‘* Thursday last [April, 1765] the Hon- 
orable Archibald Kennedy, Esq.,? com- 
mander of his ‘ Majesty’s’ ship, the Cov- 
entry, now in this harbor, was married at 
Newark, New Jersey, to Catharine Schuy- 
ler, daughter of the late Colonel Peter 
Schuyler, Proprietor of copper mines at 
that place. -An agreeable young lady, and 


1 Addressed to Joseph Ball at Stratford de Bois London, and 
Endorsed July, 29th 1759. From Mrs. Washington, answ® 12th 
March, 1760. 


2He was then the owner of an elegant mansion, No, 1 
Broadway, which afterwards became famous as the quarters 
of General Washington, Sir Henry Clinton, and other offi- 
cers in the war of the Revolution, It was built at about the 
time of Captain Kennedy’s marriage.—{ Error.) 


each party an immense fortune.’’—Wey- 
man’s ‘‘N. Y. Gasette.”’ 

‘* Rivington’s Gazetteer ’’ for June 29, 
1773, contains a notice of the marriage of 
John Johnson,’ to Miss Polly Watts, 
daughter of John Watts, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Council. They staried for Fort 
Johnson’ a week afterward. 

The same paper for July 23d, 1773, 
contained a notice of the marriage of 
Richard Montgomery,’ “ brother of the 
Right Hon. the Countess of Ranelan, to 
Miss Livingston, eldest daughter of R. R. 
Livingston, Esq.”’ 

Anderson’s ‘‘ Constitutional Gazette ’’ 
contains a notice of the marriage, on the 
same evening (Dec. 27, 1775) of Gerar- 
dus Duyckinck to Miss Sukey Livingston, 
and Rev. John Livingston‘ to Sally Liv- 
ingston, both daughters of Philip Living- 
ston. 


‘NEw ForM OF GOVERNMENT PRo- 


POsED’’.—I am able to supply to your 
correspondent (June No. page 269) ‘‘ the 
beginning but non essential portion’’ of 
the paper he publishes under this heading, 
from the original in my possession, found 
amongst the papers of Richard Stockton, 


1 Son of Sir William Johnson and the successor, in the fol- 
lowing year, to his estates and title. He was an active Tory, 
and fled from the Mohawk country to avoid arrest by Gen. 
Schuyler, Lady Johnson, his wife, was held, at Albany, by 
Gen. Schuyler, ax a hostage to secure the inactivity of her 
husband who was in command of a corps of Loyalists known 
as the “* Johnson Greens.”’—| Epitor.) 


2 This was a stone mansion, on the Mohawk, about three 
miles west of the present village of Amsterdam, where Sir 
William Johnson resided twenty years before the erection of 

ohnson Hall, at Johnstown, It was fortified, and called Fort 
ohnson. A picture of it may be seen in Lossing’s ‘‘ Field 
ok of the Revolution,””—{Eprror. ! 


% General Montgomery, who was killed at Quebec, about 
eighteen months afterward. ‘‘ Montgomery Place,’’ a man- 
sion built by his wife and beautiful grounds around it, where 
she resided a widow fifty years, is one of-the most attractive 
of the estates on the banks of the Hudson River.—{ Evrror. | 

4 Afterward the eminent Doctor of Divinity, who presided 
over the college of New Brunswick, N. J.; eighteen years, 
His birth-place, at Poughkeepsie, is yet standing, close upon 
the river bank. It has just passed out of the possession of 
the Livingston family, the estate having been purchased in 
July, 1872, by business men, and the old mansion will doubt- 
less be swept wy A On its river front is a hole made by a 
cannon ball fired from a British ship of the squadron of Sir 
= Wallace, while on its marauding expedition up the 

udson in the autumn of 1777, when Kingston was burnt by 
the British,—{ Eprror,} 
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and authenticated as to its origin and the 
handwriting by a certificate from his 
granddaughter. As this paper is an in- 
teresting one I am happy that a curious 
coincidence enables me to supply the 
hiatus. This copy, which is endorsed 
‘‘Hints transmitted to Lord Dartmouth, 
Secretary of State for America thro’ the 


hands of Saml. Smith, Esq. of London. * 


Mercht.’’ is complete. 
New York June 14th 1872. 'T. B. M. 


‘*An Expedient for the settlement of 
the American disputes humbly submitted 
to the consideration of his majesty’s min- 
isters, by 

An AMERICAN.”’ 


‘*The state of American affairs is so 
truly alarming at this time, that every real 
friend of the British empire ought to 
suggest every probable expedient that 
occurs for the accommodation of the un- 
happy disputes between Great Britain and 
the Colonies—to give the following sug- 
gestions their due weight it must be 
premised : 

1st. That the several North American 
Colonies from New Hampshire to South 
Carolina inclusive are able to furnish 
500,000 fighting men, who are in general 
as fit for service as the English militia, 
and many of them much more so, having 
been in actual service the last war. 

2d. That the great body of the people 
in these several colonies are now (even to 
the astonishment of many colonies them- 
selves) perfectly united in a determined 
opposition to the authority of the British 
Parliament as ¢o all internal Taxation. 

3d. That there is not the least re- 
maining doubt, if the British Government 
should proceed to put the late Acts of 
Parliament respecting the Massachusetts 
Bay (or any other Acts which involve the 
idea of an absolute uncontrolable power 
in the British Parliament over the Colo- 
nies) into execution by force, but that the 
ass’d. Colonies would unite in attempting 
to repel force by force—To which may be 
added what is as well known or perhaps 
better known in Great Britain than in 
America to wit: 
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4th. That the certain consequences of 
this unnatural war will be dreadful to both 
Great Britain and America; and the 


probable effects thereof may be fatal to 
the whole British Empire. 

Matters standing thus, and the three first 
propositions above premised being founded 
upon the most indubitable facts,’’ &c. &c. 
&c. [the residue as contained in your June 
number. ] 


Cleveland Historical Rooms, July, 8, 1872. 


‘*Was TECUMTHA SKINNED’’.—On the 
subject of the query on page 285 of your 
June number, the following extract from 
the reminiscences of the late Gen/. George 
Sanderson of Lancaster Ohio, I regard as 
very conclusive. 

Mr. Goodman our late Secretary, visited 
Genl. Sanderson at his residence in April, 
1870, and wrote from his dictation an 
epitome of his life. He was a prominent 
and well known citizen of Ohio, where he 
lived from 1800, till his death in August, 
1871, at the age of 82. In the war of 
1812 he was a Captain in the 27th Regi- 
ment of the U. States Infantry. C. W. 


Extract from the reminiscences of Gen]. Sanderson 
dictated by himself. 

‘* Shortly after my company was formed, 
the regiment being duly organized, was 
ordered to join Genl. Harrison’s army in 
its campaign against Proctor, and his force 
of British and Indians. My company 
shared in the glorious rout of Proctor and 
his proud army, that result being attained, 
by the victory at the river Thames. It 
was on that memorable day, Oct. 5th 1813, 
that Tecumseh fell. I remember Tecum- 
seh. I saw him a number of times before 
the war. He was a man of huge frame, 
powerfully built and was about six feet 
two inches in height, I saw his body on 
the Thames battle field before it was cold. 
Whether Col. Johnson killed him or not I 
cannot say. During the battle all was 
smoke, noise and confusion. Indeed I 
never heard any one speak of Col. John- 
son’s having killed Tecumseh until years 
afterward. Johnson was a brave man, and 
was badly wounded in the battle in a very 
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painful part, his knuckles, and also I think 
in the body. He was carried past me on 
a litter. In the evening on the day of the 
battle, I was appointed by Genl. Harrison 
to guard the Indian prisoners with my 
company. ‘The location was near a swamp. 
As to the report of Kentuckians having 
skinned Tecumseh’s body, I am personally 
cognizant that such was the fact. I have 
seen many contrary reports, but they are 
untrue, I saw the Kentucky troops in the 
very act of cutting the skin from the body 
of the chief. They would cut strips about 
half a footin length and an inch and a 
half wide, which would stretch like gum- 
elastic. I saw a piece about two inches 
long, which when dry could be stretched 
nearly a foot in length. That it was 
Tecumseh’s body which was skinned, I 
have no doubt. I knew him. Besides, 
the Indian prisoners under my charge 
continually pointed to his body, which lay 
close by, and uttered the most bewailing 
cries at his loss. By noon the day after 


the battle the body could hardly be 
recognized it had so thoroughly been 


skinned. My men covered it with brush 
and logs, and it was probably eaten by 
wolves, Although many officers did not 
like the conduct of the Kentuckians they 
dare not interfere. The troops from that 
state were infuriated at the massacre at the 
river Raisin, and their battle cry was 
‘*Remember the River Raisin.’’ It was 
only with difficulty that the Indian priso- 
ners could be guarded, so general was the 
disposition of the Kentuckians to massacre 
them.’”? 


' The description of the Indian given by General Sander- 
son seems to prove that he was not Tecumtha but another 
dusky warroir. He describes nim as a man of “ huge frame, 
powerfully built and about six feet two inches in height.’’ 
All persons with whom the writer has conversed, who was 
personally acquainted with Tecumtha, have spoken of him as 
aman pees ye | built, not more than five feet ten inches in 
height and weighing not to exceed one hundred and seventy 
pounds. So the venerable John Johnson, of Dayton, Ohio, 
who knew him intimately told the writer, and so Genl. Leslie 
Combs describes him on page 27 of the Recorp. 

Against General Sanderson’s narrative, stands the testimony 
of several of equal competency and veracity, so far as we 
know, who either declare that the Indian supposed to be Te- 
cumtha, was not he, or that the Indians carried away 
Tecumtha’s body 

General Sanderson’s account of the marvellous elasticity of 
the dried hide of the Indian whom he saw skinned, raises the 
curious ethnological question: Why can an inch of the dried 
skin of a Shawnoese be stretched to a length of ‘about a 
foot,”’ while that of an Furcnean may not be stretched, under 
like conditions, a quarter of an inch?—{ Error. | 
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‘ORIGIN OF THE STATES AND THEIR 
NAMES,’’—In your May number you state 
that Kentucky signifies, ‘‘ At the head of 
the river.’’ Now sir, I have always under- 
stood that it signified the ‘‘Dark and 
Bloody Ground”’ from the fact that it was 
at one time a favorite hunting ground for 
the tribes of Indians that then occupied 
the country now comprising Kentucky’s 
adjacent States, but which was then an 
unknown wilderness save here and there 
an Indian village with its cornfields. 
These tribes were generally hostile toward 
each other, and whenever a_ hunting 
party of any tribe (while hunting through 
Kentucky) ran across a hunting party of 
another tribe, bloody encounters were apt 
to ensue, hence its name the ‘‘ Dark and 
Bloody Ground.’’ Now sir, is there any 
truth in my assertlon? For I have always 
believed in the facts as I have stated them, 
having I am certain heard them so stated 
by teachers while at school, and having 
also seen that explanation in print. Please 
answer in your ‘‘Notes and Queries’’ if 
convenient and oblige 

A KENTUCKIAN. 

Can any reader of the REcorD, conver- 

sant with the subject, settle the question? 


Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo, July 20, 1872. 

Editor of the American Historical 
Record.—In the July number of the 
ReEcorD, I notice Mr. Tuttles’ remarks in 
regard to the name of the State of Maine. 
I have for my part, no reason to doubt 
that his theory of its nomination is the 
correct one; and let any one study the 
formation of the coast, I think they will 
come to the same mind. At the time the 
name was applied, the islands were the 
more frequented, and persons would natu- 
rally speak of the ‘‘ Main Land,’’ when 
contrasting that portion of the country 
with their own insular position. And as 
a matter of history it is well to remark 
that the southern portion of our Continent 
had the same appellative applied to it. 
The Isthmus and adjacent portions of both 
North and South America, were called the 
‘* Spanish Main,’’ and I have heard many 
an old salt use the expression till within a 
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few years. It seems now to have been 
almost, if not entirely dropped both in 
conversation and in writing. It would 
save considerable circumlocution if the 
name should be renewed, in my opinion, 
and be applicable to many petty districts 
whose names are but seldom pronounced 
correctly except by the persons living 
therein, or a Spanish scholar. Havana, 
also seems to have lost its distinguishing 
name, for up to within the last 30 years it 
was commonly called ‘‘La Havanna,’’ 
‘*The Havanah’’ or Harbor, the name im- 
plying at once its commanding situation 
as a sea-port. The papers of the first 
decades of this century, and all before 
that invariably made use of these two 
terms: ‘The Main’’ and ‘‘The Havan- 
nah.’’ These are but two, out of the 
many instances in this country, in which 
the real meaning seems to be lost, and yet 
it is perhaps unknowingly kept alive by 
the natural features of the locality. Names 
and words soon lose their meaning. In 
the process of years and centuries, the 
sense dies off of them, like the sunlight 
from the hill, The hills are there—the 
color is gone. 


THe WELsuH InpDIANS.—Concerning the 
Welsh Indians referred to on page 250 
of the Recorp, I quote a letter from Rev. 
George Burder of Coventry, England, to 
Rev. Dr. William Rogers of Philadelphia, 


dated Coventry, 
1796: 

‘*T need not inform you, Dear Sir, that 
Dr. Mather, in his Magnalia, page 3, gives 
credit to the tradition of an emigration 
from Great Britain long before the time 
of Columbus, The ancient British bards 
assert the fact and celebrate the great 
adventurer, Madoc Gwinneth. Morse 
also mentions this in his Geography. 
I have before me a journal of two months 
tour among the frontier inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, by Charles Beatty, A. M. 
printed in 1768, who introduces, page 34, 
a long note wherein he says he met witha 
Benjamin Sutton, who had been taken 
captive by the Indians, and had lived 
many years among them, and had been in 


England, October 6, 
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different nations. He informed Mr. Beatty 
that he once went to a town very distant 
from New Orleans where the people differ- 
ed much in complexion and spoke Welsh. 
He saw a book among them supposed to 
be a Welsh Bible which they carefully 
preserved in a skin, but could not read: 
and that in another town he heard some 
Indians speak Welsh with one Lewis, a 
Welshman; Mr. Beatty also relates a re- 
markable story of a clergyman taken prison- 
er by the Indians, whose life was spared 
by them in consequence of his ‘praying in 
Welsh.’ 

‘**T am informed by the Rev. Mr. David, 
of Froome, that he received a letter from 
Dr. Samuel Jones, of Lower Dublin, 
Philadelphia County, saying that a Mr, 
Evans, of Wales, who had a vehement 
desire to recognize his brethren, deter- 
mined if possible, to find them out, and 
left the Doctor's house in the spring of 
1793, for that purpose. Mr. David fur- 
ther says, he is informed by his son, that 
Mr. Evans is returned to Philadelphia, 
having actually discovered them; and 
that they dwell about seven hundred miles 
West of the mouth of the Missouri. He 
conversed with them, and they say their 
ancestors came from a far country in 1018, 
by thirteen ships to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, but since that period have 
fallen back to the place of their present 
residence.”’ 

We quote again from a letter addressed 
to Rev. Dr. Rogers by Mr. John Ches- 
holm, ‘‘ from the Creek Nation,’’ under 
date, March 19, 1797: 

‘‘T have generally heard the Southern 
Indians say, that there were such a people 
as the Welsh Indians who lived far to the 
Westward of the Mississippi, and that 
they had been at war against them, and 
brought in several prisoners whom they 
had taken. Among the prisoners were an 
old woman and three children, and that 
the woman had looks like the whzte people. 
I accordingly visited the woman, and 
found that she had two printed books 
apparently very old and the letters #// 
formed. From her manner of using these 
books, it appeared to me that they were 














books of devotion, as she very often 
seemed to be in the exercise of devotion. 
I tried to get one of the books from her, 
but could not succeed.”’ 

On this subject we quote a letter to Dr. 
Rogers from Mr. John Heckewelder, ‘‘a 
member of the society of Unitas Fratum 
at Bethlehem,’’ under date, March 24, 
1797: : 

‘* I give credit to what a very respectable 
gentleman of Kentucky, a Mr. Sebastian, 
formerly a clergyman, now an attorney- 
at-law, told me when we were travelling 
in 1792, from the falls of Ohio, [now 
Louisville, Kentucky, ] to fort Washington, 
[now Cincinnati, Ohio], together, namely: 
‘that there were now living in Kentucky, 
two persons who had been formerly taken 
prisoners by the Indians, carried to a 
great distance beyond the Mississippi, and 
lived a number of years with the Welsh 
Indians.’ ”’ 

We would like to know the proof as to 
how and where the Welsh Indian woman 
obtained her books? 


W. T. R. SAFFELL. 





THE INVENTOR OF THE STEAM-BOAT.— 
Popular inquiry and investigation make it 
necessary for the descendants of eminent 
men to look after the laurels worn by their 
distinguished progenitors. This has been 
done, in a most vigorous manner, in the 
cases of Generals Schuyler, Green and 
Reed, whose laurels have been disturbed 
by Mr. Bancroft in the ninth volume of 
his ‘‘ History of the United States.’ Now 
the custodians of the fame of Robert Ful- 
ton, as the inventor of the Steam-boat, 
must exercise due vigilance, for his title to 
that distinction is again questioned. In 
his admirable life of John Fitch, published 
several years ago, Mr, Thompson West- 
cott, of Philadelphia, one of the most pains 
taking of American historians and anti- 
quaries, seriously disturbed the chaplet on 
Fulton’s brow, and now, Mr. William L. 
Stone, another most painstaking historian 
and biographer, in his History of the city 
of New York, just published, discourses as 
follows : 


27 
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‘*Probably no person has received so 
much praise, and deserved it so little, as 
Robert Fulton. A man of no practical 
ingenuity—of no power of conceiving, 
much less of executing, an original me- 
chanical idea—his friend Colden has suc- 
ceeded in persuading the public that to 
him alone is due the successful navigation 
of our rivers by steam. The facts, how- 
ever, as I gathered them from the late 
Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, who in 
turn received them from Chancellor Liv- 
ingston himself, are as follows: Thirteen 
years before Fitch experimented with his 
steamboat upon the Collect in New York, 
he had, as is well known, run a little 
steamer on the Delaware, between Phila- 
delphia and Bordentown, with great suc- 
cess. During that period he had experi- 
mented with various kinds of propelling 
power—-the screw, the side-wheel and 
sweeps or long oars. The most primitive 
thing about his vessel was the boiler, 
which consisted simply of two potash ket- 
tles riveted together. Mr. Livingston, 
who was greatly interested in the success 
of Fitch’s experiments, seized the oppor- 
tunity, when Minister to France, to visit 
the workshops of Watt & Bolton, in Eng- 
land, where, for the first time, he saw a 
properly constructed steam-boiler. But 
how was he to introduce it into the United 
States, unless (which was then impossible) 
he went there himself. ? 

“‘At this crisis he thought of Robert 
Fulton, who, originally an artist in Phila- 
delphia, was then exhibiting a panorama 
in Paris. His panorama, however, failing 
to pay was attached, and he himself ar- 
rested for debt and thrown into prison. 
Livingston also, at this time, had in his 
possession the plans, models and drawings 
of what was afterwards the successful 
steamboat, which he had obtained from 
the American Consul, then residing at 
Havre, who, in turn, had purchased them 
of Fitch, when the latter, completely 
discouraged and a stranger in France, 
utterly destitute, had given up in despair. 
Livingston falling into the error so com- 
mon to many, of believing that because 
an artist can draw cleverly he must neces- 
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sarily succeed equally well in mechanical 
conception and execution, paid off Fulton’s 
debts, and sent him over to New York 
with one of James Watt’s boilers. Ful- 
ton, however, thoroughly incompetent 
and untrustworthy, failed to rise to the 
occasion; and when Livingston returned, 
a year after, he found his pet project pre- 
cisely where he had left it several years 
before. He, therefore, at once took hold 
of it himself, and by his energy and per- 
severance finally brought his idea to a 
successful issue—Fulton, whom he could 
not entirely shake off, acting as a kind of 
general superintendent. 

‘« These facts, moreover, are confirmed 
not only by the late President William A. 
Duer, in his Mew Yorker (Letter 7th, ) but 
by Mr. Ransom Cook, now (1871) living 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Mr. Cook 
informs me that in the summer of 1837 he 
was in the city of New York, engaged 
upon his electro-magnetic machinery. 
Among his workmen were two who had 
been employed by Livingston and Fulton 
while those gentlemen were perfecting 
their steamboat. They surprised him 
greatly by stating that Fulton was a capi- 
tal draughtsman, and that was all. They 
added, that he was so deficient in a know- 
ledge of the laws of mechanics as to fur- 
nish daily mirth for the workmen; and 
that it was a long time before Livingston 
could convince him that the ‘starting-bar’ 
of an engine should be made larger at the 
fulcrum end than at the handle?’’ 


THE CHURCH AND State.—The following docu- 
ment contributed by Mr. O. A. Taylor, of 
Haverhill, Mass. shows the well known fact that 
the Church and State were much more intimately 
connected in Colonial times, than now, and that 
Summer vacations could not be indulged in by 
the pastors without a corresponding deduction 
from their wages: 


Proctete oi Joun BELL, Constable 


New Hamp" for the town of Bedford for 


the year 1766—Greeting : 
In his Majestys name You are 

(L.S.) Required to Warn all the free- 
holders and other Inhabitants of 

the town of Bedford, Qualified by Law to 
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Vote in town affairs, that they Meet at the 
meeting House in said Town on the last 
Wednessday of this Instant (March) at 
ten of the clock in the forenoon, then 
and there when met, 

First to Chuse a Moderator. 

2dly. To Chuse all the officers for said 
town for the Ensuing Year that the Law 
directs. 

3dly. To see how many Sabath days the 
town will Vote that the Rev* M’ John 
Houston shall have to his own disposal for 
the Ensueing year, and the town be freed 
from paying him for them agreeable to the 
Vote of the town on which he settled in 
said town. 

4thly. To see what method the town 
will take to compleat the fenceing and 
Clearing the buiring yard. 

5thly. To see how much money the 
town will allow the Selectmen annually 
for the futter for their service and how 
much they will allow p’ day any person 
that may spend any time on town business. 

6thly. To see how much money the 
town will Rais to Defray the charge of 
the town for the ensueing year. 

7thly. To see if the town will Vote to 
have the Pulpit painted, and if they do, 
to conclude what Coulor to have it, and 
chuse some person or persons to do the 
same. 

8thly. To see whether the town will 
alow M* Houston the Discompt of seven 
pounds old Ten" pr Dollar for the year 
1763 for his Sallery for said year. 

And make Due Return of this Warrant 
and of your doings therein unto us at or 
before the time of holding said meeting. 
Given under our hands and seal at 
Bedford afore said the 5th day of March 
in the seventh year of his Majesty’s Reign, 
Annoque Domine 1767. 


(Signed) { Moses BARRON, i Select 


MATH” PATTEN. | men 


The return is as follows: 

Bedford March 25, 1767. 
By virtue of the within warrant I have 
warned all the within named By posting 
the warrant according to a vote of the 
town. Joun Be t, Constable. 
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Sup ‘‘SHIELD’’ oF 1678.—An article 
appeared in the HisroricaL RECORD, on 
page 173, asking information relating to 
the ship SAie/dd which brought to the 
Delaware River in 1678 a portion of the 
West Jersey Colony. I asked for the 
publication of facts in regard to that ship, 
the port from which it sailed and the names 
and places of birth of its passengers. 

The only reply to the above was from a 
correspondent ‘‘G. V.,’’ which appears 
on page 244, ‘‘a descendant of Mary 
Smith,’’ a youthful passenger in that ship, 
in the year stated, who kept a journal, 
which is still preserved and which I infer 
is quite as good authority as the biography 
prepared by her great-grandson in 1788. 
It does not appear that the biographer, or 
««G. V.’’ were familiar with the old lady’s 
journal. The manuscript heir-loom which 
he mentions may be made more valuable 
for posterity by the addition of interleaved 
notes from the original journal of Mary 
Smith which is in the Philadelphia Li- 
brary. 

It is not enough for us to learn that 
Mahlon Stacy, and Thomas Potts and 
Godfrey Newbold, and Robert Schooly 
and others, were passengers in that ship, 
but we should know positively from whence 
she sailed in order that the books of that 
port may be looked into for information 
respecting the birth places of those pas- 
sengers. 

I find on page 233 of the HisTorIcAL 
REcorD a notice of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society which presents an array of 
names of its efficient members who are 
good men and true to their good work; 
and it excites the hope that some of them 
will devote themselves to a diligent search 
for the facts concerning those early settlers 
of that state. Delays in such matters 
have been and will continue to be damag- 
ing, and constant regret and disappoint- 
ment to the genealogist and historical 
student. 

** Mary Smith, wife of Daniel Smith, 
and daughter of Robert and Ann Murfin, 
of Nottinghamshire, was born znd Month, 
4th, 1674, her parents resolved to remove 
to West Jersey, in America, and in order 
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thereto they went to Hull, and procured 
provisions suitable for their voyage and 
then took passage in the good ship Shiedd, 
of Stockton, with Mahlon Stacy, Thomas 
Lambert and many more families of good 
repute and worth ; and after about sixteen 
weeks sailing they arrived at Burlington in 
the year 1678.” 


J. H.C. 


Philadelphia, July, 1872. 


The following Lines are from the manuscript of a 
soldier during the old war for independence, who 
died in 1833. It was written after a toilsome 
march in the winter of 1778, when as he states, 
“ the men were in rags, and their bare feet left 
marks of blood in the snow.” 


America is in a most pitiful state, 

They can’t clothe their army not by any rate. 

And what you brave soldiers will all do for clothes 
There’s not a mortal on earth can tell or yet knows. 


For the flax is all gone and the sheep are all dead, 
The wool is all worn on the female’s head ; 

On the rich and the poor the great and the small, 
The ladies and servants the squaws and all. 


But as for our ladies they don’t at all care, 

What cussed bad clothing you brave soldiers do 
wear, 

If they can get their stuf’t cushions so high, 

They care not how soon you brave soldiers all die. 


But ladies you had better leave off your high rolls, 
Lest by extravagance you lose your poor souls, 
Then haul out the wool and likewise the tow; 
It will clothe our whole army we very well know. 


And when you have made so good a beginning, 
Pray then go to carding and likewise. to spinning ; 
And help to clothe our soldiers anew, 

Who have been so long a fighting for you. 


Pray then go to work and throw by your chinies, 
Throw off your great pride and lay by your fineries, 
Away with your snuff and likewise your tea, 

And see if our country won’t soon be free. 


But if you go on in your scandalous pride, 

Then round the ramparts of you shall ride; 

And when you get there you may show your high 
rolls, 

And set up your fashions amongst the lost souls, 


For that was the first place they were invented. 
And to our ladies they were presented ; 

Saying if you will wear great Lucifer’s crown, 
You may be permitted to sit on his throne. 


Great joy will then be in that fiery lake 

When it is seen what a show you will make; 

And the fiends with voices as loud as can quake, 
Shout: make these ladies run into the burning lake. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[DanieEt S. DoneELson. } 


Camp near Dover, 
Stewart County, May 31st, 1861. 
To May’ Gen" GIpEon J. PiLLow: 

Before leaving Nashville I was directed 
by Maj‘ Gen" S. R. Anderson, to commu- 
nicate with you at Memphis, as to the 
number and character of Guns that would 
be required upon the Battery now in the 
course of construction at this place, and 
the one to be constructed on the Ten. 
River 12 miles distant from this point. In 
obedience to said instructions, I now report, 
that in consultation with Engineer A. 
Anderson, and Col. Johnson of the Engi- 
neer corps, Six Guns will be required for 
each Battery, 5, 12 Pounder Garrison 
Guns, and one 24 Pounder Howitzer for 
the work on the Cumberland River. For 
Ten. River 3, 24 Pounder Guns, 2, 12 
Pounder Garrison Guns and one 8 inch 
Howitzer. If those cannot be procured, 
the next largest sizes will do. We would 
like to know the kind of carriages and 
calibre of Guns. 

I was directed to say that the Guns for 
the Ten. River should be sent by the 
Memphis, Clarksville and Louisville R. 
Road, and those for the Cumberland over 
the Ten. and Alabama R. Road. The 
guns for the Battery here, will be required 
in a few days. 

Col. A. Hieman has been elected Col. 
Comdt. of the Reg* stationed here, as 
soon as he arrives. I will report to Head 
Quarters at Nashville for duty.’ 


bitut Sf bontbor 


1 The writer of this letter, Daniel S. Donelson, was then 
adjutant general of the Confederate Army in Tennessee, and 
in command at Dover, where he superintended the erection 
of Fort Donelson, so named in his honor. This Fort was 
captured by the Union troops, under General Grant, in Feb- 
ruary 1862, when General Simon Bolivar Buckner, who was 
in command, surrendered it, Generals Floyd and Pillow. 
who were Buckner’s superiors in rank, had fled away in the 
night, not having courage enough to face the dangers of a 
surrender, and left the brave Buch ‘0 bear th q 

The battery to be constructed on the Tennessee River, al- 
luded to in the letter, was, when finished, called Fort Henry, 
named, I was told, in honor of Gustavus A. Henry, a member 
of the Confederate States Congress, from Tennessee. This 
fort was surrendered just before the attack on Fort Donel 





[Joun Jay.] 
Philadelphia, 17th April, 1770. 
My Lord: 

Your Lordship’s letter of the 15th in- 
stant was delivered to me on yesterday. 
Should the present paymaster resign his 
appointment, your Lordship may rely on 
my paying great respect to your recom- 
mendation on this, as well as every other 
occasion. 

Mr. Palfrey’s character is known to 
many gentlemen of the Congress; and 
your Lordship’s testimony in his favor will 
tend, not a little, to confirm the opinion 
they entertain of his merit." 

We are informed that the fortifications in 
New York are nearly completed. The 
activity and spirit both of the troops and 
inhabitants, does them honor; and I have 
the pleasure to assure you, that your Lord- 
ship’s attention to the service, while in 
Chief command there, was very satisfac- 
tory and agreeable to the Congress.” 

I am, my Lord 
Your Lordship’s most 
obedient Servant, 


To the right Hon’ble, 
The Ear STIRLING 
Brig. General in the Continental Army. 


Colonel Hieman here spoken of, was employed in the con- 
struction of a battery not far from Fort Henry, on the Ten- 
nessee, which was named Fort 
Hieman. It was unfinished 
when Grant with the Army and 
Commodore Foote with the 
flotilla of gun-boats, moved to 
the attack on Fort Henry, and was easily captured.— 
[Evrror. } 


1 Mr. Jay was thena member of Congress as a representa- 

tiveof New York. He had married two years Chore, a 

daughter of William Livingston, of New Jersey and niece of 
ly Sterling. 

A few days after this letter was written, William Palfrey, 
the gentleman alluded to, and who was then in the military 
family of General Washington, was appointed Paymaster- 
general; and early in July, Congress gave him the rank of 
i colonel in the Conti | Army.—{Eniror. } 

2 These fortifications on Manhattan Island were numerous 
and extensive. A complete list of them, with their respective 











which stood on the Cumberland River near Dover, in Stewart 
County, Tennessee, 


, amount of armament, et cetera, may be found on 
page 610, Volume II. of Lossing’s ‘ Pictorial Field Book of 
the Revolution.”’ 





—" 
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[Mayor James H. Craic.]} 


Wilmington, 28th July, 1781. 
My Lord: 


The present opportunity is very unsafe, 
and I think most probably will never reach 
your Lordship ; however opportunities now 
occur so very seldom that J should think 
myself remiss if I did not hazard every 
one. 

Colonel Balfour informs me he has 
already acquainted you with the motives 
which induced Lord Rawdon and him to 
44, 57, 26, 61, 22, 23, 27, 37, 23, 66, 31, 
37> 72, 14, 22, 61, 23, 37, 31, 26, 19, 12, 
69, 38, (37, 23, 37,) as also that he has 
sent your Lordship a copy of my last 
letter relative to the 38, 22, 32, 37, 33, 
68, 19, 72, 38, 26, 27, 70, 22, 18, 61, 31, 
26, 29, 19, 12, 28, 65, 26, 78, 32, 22, 15, 
37> 23, 18, 24, 39, 77) 29, 19, 34, 39, (23; 
33, 19,) 22,12, 66, 19, 12, 70, 18, 26, 34, 
22, 24, 23, 74, 22, 18, 69, Lord Rawdon, 
those hopes were, I assure you my Lord 
founded, on the 36, 39, 33, 14, 72, 26, 
33, 84, 92, 33, 24, 23, 26, 12, 17, 37, 33, 
75, 22, 18, 68, 14, 38, 37, 66, 32, 39, 22, 
32, 39, 37, and I am convinced would not 
have failed me in the execution, but for 
the unfortunate miscarriage of two boats 
going from this to Charlestown, both of 
which were taken and carried 26, 74, 27, 
37 39) 26, 35, 68, 22, (18, 74, 14, 38,) 23, 
37, 69, 15, 39, 91, 37, 29,33, which has 
been attended with a sensible and con- 
siderable effect 22, 12, 61, 14, 38, 37, 70, 
33> 32, 19, 23, 19, 14, 33, 74, 22, (18, 78%, 
14, 38,) 37, 61, 32, 37, 22, 32, 39) 37) 75> 
26,18, 24, 23,14, 38, 37, 23, 62, 27, 37, 
39, 26, 35, 60, 38, 26, 33, 29, 36, 39, 37, 
12,67, 33, 19, 12,17, 37, 69, 26, 33, 70 
24,12, 18, 22, 23,14, 24, 12, 26, 14, 17, 
391 35» 79,17, 26, 24, 33, 27, 75, 36, 35, 
false accounts as it since turns out that 
Green was retreating, and was already 
arrived at Salisbury, this as I know from 
Charlestown, that Lord Rawdon was not 
following him 31, 26, 27, 37, 77, 31, 375 
68, 34, 37, 23, 35, 71, 17, 26, 24, 14, 19, 
22,24, 33, & 29, 37, 32, 14, 62, 31, 37, 
14,17, 39, 22, 33, 39, 14, 19) 37, 39, 79, 
19,74, 28, 22, 14, 68, 26, 70, 17, 37, 23, 
14, 26, 19, 12, 14, 35, 71, 22, 18, 69, 38, 
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19, 33: 68, 31, 22, 14,19, 22, 13, 33. I 
now find he is still on Broad River, South 
Carolina, and that it was only his sick 
&c. who had come to Salisbury. 

I am at this moment in an awkward 
situation enough 47, 34, 72, 22, 17, 16, 
72,17, 27, 36, 17, 18, 34, 38, 35, 16, 31, 
12, 34, 15, 19, 32, 22, 75, 25, 31, 19, 12, 
25,31, 16,37, & 25, 32, 28, 15, 16, 31, 
18, 34, 38, 35, 70, 25, 19) 32, 38, 22, 14, 
& 22, 17, 16, 68, 23,17, 19, 18, 16, 64, 
19, 26, 68, 15, 13, 34, 35,16, 38, 71, 25, 
19, 32, 38, 22, 14, are in arms chiefly at 
my instigation, their numbers between 
six and eight hundred, 26,19, 31, 79, be- 
cause I every day expect 13, 16, 12, 80,16, 
18, 62, 22, 19, 71, 25, 34, your Lordship 28, 
16, 38, 71, 22, 19, 63, 14, 19, 34, 31, 14, 
Colonel Balfour 17, 34, 26,17, 19, 34, 
77,80, 63, 49, 57, 33> 22, 27,25, when 
those 18, 16, 38, 65, 26, 19,29, 34, 37, 
48,72, but as Green still keeps in South 
Carolina, I doubt whether 17, 16, 38, 
62,25, 14, 12,17, 23, 57, 60, 62, 13, 11, 
42, 39, 28, 23, in which case I shall be 
28,37, 78, 34, 16, 27, 28, 55,68, 73, 16, 
14,19, 23, 22, 33, as your Lordship well 
knows. ‘The Rebel Assembly which set 
here a few days ago have voted a very 
considerable body of men—1500 to serve 
out of the province, and as many in, but 
they most certainly will not be able to 
raise one third and not to arm one half 
of them; they will not get a Man from 
any of the Counties about me, and the 
others are very backward... I wish 57, 15, 
3735» 29, 13, 28, 16, 70, 23, 13, 29, 12, 
& 32, 35,77, 32, your Lordship’s army. 
My letter to Colonel Balfour of which he 
informs me he has sent your Lordship a 
copy, will spare me the adding any more 
on the Subject, but that I am still convinced 
of the practicability of my plan if enabled 
to execute it, though the delay may have 
rendered it somewhat more difficult 19, 33, 
72,18, 13, 27, 38, 26, 19, 35, 12, and the 
Rebels are totally destitute of Arms and 
Ammunition. I believe I could raise a 
number of men on the terms of not serving 
out of the Province were I authorized. 
Your Lordship gave permission to Mr. 
Gordon to raise an independent company 
which he has near completed with men 
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not one of which is above 23 years of age. 
Ihave mounted them, and assure your Lord- 
ship they are an exceeding pretty troop. 
He has cloathed them at his own expense, as 
I had none to give him. May I beg your 
Lordship’s orders and confirmation of his 
commission, as he has exerted himself much 
and gone to a great expense with them. 

I shall reckon myself Fortunate beyond 
measure if this Boat reaches your Lordship 
and it procures me decisive orders how to 
act. If anything could add to the satis- 
faction I should feel at receiving your 
Lordship’s approbation of my conduct, it 
would be your Lordship’s enabling me to 
merit a continuance of it by services which 
I am convinced I would render in this 
Province with 36, 42, 18, 27, 39, 76, 14, 
16,12, 73, 34, 37» 275 33» 23, in exchange 
for these of the Regiments in your Lord- 
ship’s Army. Iam much afraid of there 
not being able to 22, 39, 67,18, 14, 32, 
26,70, 36, 29, 38, 63, 22. However, my 
Lord, it is presumption in me to say so 
much. My pride should be, and I beg 
you tu be assured ever is, to obey your 
Lordship’s directions. 

The men of your army are almost 
all recovered, and at present extremely 
healthy. I believe, indeed, the report of 
the unhealthiness of this place beyond 
what is usual in all Southerly Climates are 
very much exaggerated. Poor Lord 
Dunglas, however died a few days ago, as 
did Major Collins about a month before, 
but the death of neither are, I believe, to 
be attributed to the place. 

I beg your Lordship to be assured of 
the sincerity and attachment with which I 
subscribe myself,’ 

Your Lordship’s most 
devoted and faithful servant. 


lob fous, 


Ear. CorNWALLIS. 


1 Major James H. Craig, the writer of the above letter, (who 
was governor general of in 1807,) was sent by Colonel 
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(THE CHEVALIER DE LUZERNE.'] 


Philadelphia June 4, 1781. 
Sir: 

Unavoidable accidents have prevented 
the sending of our second division at the 
time first intended. I cannot here enter 
into a detail of the reasons of this change 
in our measures; but they have been 
communicated to Congress, who, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages arising from 
this delay, have deemed the part which his 
majesty has taken on this occasion, to be 
wise and prudent. We expect, however, 
some reinforcements ; but they are by no 
means equal to that succor which the 
friendship of the King for the United 
States has determined him to afford. To 
make amends for the delay of these 
measures he has granted them a gratuitous 
subsidy, and consigned the disposition of 
it, to Congress. Mr. Robert Morris, 
superintendent of finances is directed to 
apply it to the necessities of the Southern 
Army, as they mayoccur. In aword, Sir, 
although I cannot specify what measures 
will be adopted in aid of the United 
States, I can assure you, that they will be 


Balfour, of Charleston, by order of Cornwallis, late in Janu- 
ary, 1781, with four hundred regulars to take possession of 
Wilmington on Cape Fear, that his Lordship might have a 
sea-port for supplies while in North Carolina, He took pos- 
session of that town without much resistance, used the 
Episcopal church for a citadel, and fortified himself. Corn- 
wallis soon afterward moved into Virginia, to join the vera 
forces of Phillips and Arnold at Petersburg. The Earl h 
been driven from the Virginia Peninsula by Wayne, Lafayette 
and Steuben, at the time this letter was written, and was 

at Portsmouth, opposite Norfolk, on the Elizabeth River, 

A large portion of this letter is written in cipher, composed 
of numerals, a method employed by men in perilous times for 
communicating with each other in a blind way not under- 
stood by others without akey. Sometimes characters instead 
of numerals are used, The parties corresponding have each 
akey, The numerals or characters, sometimes represent a 
word, and sometimes a letter, In the fac simile here given 
of a part of a line of a cipher letter, both numerals and 
characters are used, each one representing a letter. The 
person to whom the letter is sent, having a key, refers to it 


e fe y) Z 
LwIORLO HAE GTO8 


and finding what letter each rep 
may easily spell out the words and construct syllables, im 
this example the numerals and characters represent the letters 
which spell the words, CLINTON HAS SENT.—[K.p1ToR.] 


1 The Chevalier de Luzerne succeeded Mr. Gerard, the first 
French ambassador to the United States. He was appointed 
immediately after the acknowledgement of their independence, . 
by France, and their treaty of alliance with that government, 
in the winter of 1778. Luzerne succeeded Gerard in September, 
1780. He was an accomplished diplomat and very 
man,—{Eprror.]} 
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effectual, that the King is firmly resolved 
to assist them with all his force, and that 
by strenuous exertions on their part to 
restrain the enemy, somewhat longer, a 
happy issue of this glorious war may be 
insured. I can, besides, assure you, that 


the calamities and dangers of the Southern 
States have proved the most powerful 
motives with his Majesty to, redouble his 
endeavors in their favor, that his affection 
has received new force and increase from 
them, and that the event will show that 
his regard was too well grounded to be 
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weakened by the embarrassment of the 
present season.’ 

I have the honor to be, with the most 
sincere and respectful attachment, Sir, 
your most humble and most obedient 


To the GOVERNOR OF 
SouTH CAROLINA. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


BurraLo Catuotic InstituTE.—In the 
latter part of 1866, a number of Catholic 
young men of the city of Buffalo, N. Y. 
formed a society known as the ‘‘ German 
Catholic Young Men’s Association,’’ hav- 
ing for its object the collection of a libra- 
ry, holding debates, &c. It prospered at 
first, then declined, and finally, at the 
close of 1870, it expired. Its effects con- 
sisted of a library of about 300 volumes, 
and a cash capital of about $100. The 
more active members immediately re-orga- 
nized under the title of the ‘‘ Buffalo 
Catholic Institute,’’ which started in its 
career with thirty-two members, CHARLES 
V. ForneEs, the President. It shows signs 
of great and increasing prosperity. Ac- 
cording to the printed proceedings of its 
Second Annual Meeting, held last Febru- 
ary, it then had 276 annual members, (3 
of them ladies,) 28 life members, and 1 
honorary member. The treasurer had a 
balance in hand of $ 170, and the library 
contained 1264 volumes. The following 
gentlemen compose the board of manage- 
ment: 

President.—Charles V. Fornes. 

Vice President.—Joseph Krumholz. 

Financial Secretary.—Peter Paul. 

Recording Secretary.—J. L. Jacobs, jr. 

Treasurer.—]. A. Gittene. 

Librarian.—N. Scherer. 


Maine Historicat Society.—The an- 
nual meeting of the society was held at 
their rooms in Brunswick, July 11th 1872. 


The following gentlemen were elected 
officers of the society for the ensuing year: 

President.—Hon. Edward E. Bourne, 
LL.D. 


Vice President.—Hon. James W. Brad- 
bury, LL.D. 
Recording Secretary.—A. S. Packard. 


Corresponding Secretary.—-Rev. S. F. 
Dike, D.D. 

Standing Committee.—Leonard Woods, 
D. D., LL. D., A. D. Wheeler, D. D., 
Hon. Wm. G. Barrows, Hon. C. J. Gil- 
man, Pres. J. L. Chamberlain. 

Publishing Committee.—-Dr. Leonard 
Woods, Dr. A. D. Wheeler, Dr. A. S. 
Packard, Prof. J. B. Sewall and Gen. 
John M. Brown. 

Treasurer.—Hon. Marshall Cram. 


Auditors.—Hons. Wm. G. Barrows and 
B. C. Bailey. 


1 Lafayette had been to France to enlist the sympathies of 
his nation for the struggling colonists. He went in the sum- 
mer of 1779 and returned nearly a year later, with the glad 
tidings that an army of more than four thousand men borne 
by a French squadron, with a money subsidy, was about to 
sail for our shores. The Americans were animated with the 
brightest hopes, which were doomed to that disappointment 
which almost invariably followed the promises of the French 
government toward them, whose object was to protract, not 
to end the war between Great Britain and her colonies, The 
French Army came, landed at Newport, in July, and re- 
mained in New England inactive for almost a year before 
moving to join Washington in ions against the British. 
The pretence was, waiting for the “Second division” of the 
French army. Meanwhile the Americans were aroused and 
encouraged by adroitly written letters like the one here given. 
The subsidy spoken of, was no subsidy, for Congress was 
afterward called upon to pay the amounts given under that 
specious title, ‘* His Majesty’s affections’” here spoken of, 
was not for the Americans, but for the glory of France which 
he hoped to increase i a the means of 

rolonging the war with her colonies. Louis the Sixteenth 
ated republics and republicans and it is said that he could 
never hear the name of Dr, Franklin spoken, without 
showing signs of impatience and even of anger.—{Eprror.) 
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The following gentlemen from different 
parts of the State were chosen to supply 
vacancies : 

Hon. Chas. Danforth, of Gardiner, one 
of the Justices of the Supreme Judicial 
Court; Albert G. Tenney, Brunswick; 
Philip H. Brown, Portland; Rev. W. B. 
Hayden, Portland; Rev. Daniel Austin, 
Kitteny; William H. Clifford, Portland ; 
Hon. Lewis Barker, Bangor; Hon. Noah 
Woods, Bangor; Frank L. Dingley, Au- 
burn; Owen St.C. O’Brien; Chas. W. 
Roberts, Bangor; Samuel F. Humphrey, 
Bangor; William B. Lapham, M.D., 
Augusta; Hon. Sydney Perham, Gov. ot 
the State, Paris; Rev. Charles W. Hayes, 
Portland; Rev. President Frank Sewall, 
and Prof. Thomas B. Moses, Urbana, 
Ohio. Edward P. Weston, Lake Forest, 
Ill; Jairus W. Terry, Salem, Wis., and 
John C. Dodge, Cambridge, Mass., were 
chosen corresponding members, 

After the disposal of business matters, 
the society adjourned to the Chemical 
Lecture room, Adams’: Hall, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, for the literary exercises appropriate 
to the semi-centennial of the society, 
where the society assembled with their 
friends, the President Judge Edward E. 
Bourne, LL. D. in the chair, who made 
some remarks on the work of the society 
in rescuing from oblivion ancient records 
and papers, illustrating his position by facts 
which had recently fallen under his own 
observation while investigating the records 
of York County. 

A paper was then read by the Rec. Sec., 
Prof. A. S, Packard, on the history of the 
society and its work, with an extended 
notice of the late Hon. William Willis, 
LL. D., a former President of the society. 

Owen St.C. O’Brien, the Secretary of 
the Pemaquid Association, having commu- 
nicated the wish of that association that 
the society would formerally express its ap- 
proval of the design to erect a monument 
on the spot which may be regarded as the 
‘*beginnings’’ of New England, on mo- 
tion of R. K. Sewall, a resolution was 
adopted cordially expressing such appro- 
val. The mover sustained the resolution 
by a series of facts relating to the earliest 
history of that part of our coast, and afford- 
ing evidence of the occupancy of Monhe- 
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gan and Pemaquid at the opening of the 
17th century. 

The President added a quotation from 
‘*The early history of New England by 
Increase Mather, written in 1676;’’ a rela- 
tion of the first troubles in N. E. by 
reason of the Indians,’’ the first para- 
graph tending to establish the same point.' 
Dr. Leonard Woods followed with remarks 
on evidence of a very early settlement at 
Pemaquid. 

Gen. John M. Brown offered remarks 
on the future work of the society, particu- 
larly in rescuing and preserving facts of 
local history, as had been done in regard 
to Pemaquid, and then of correcting erro- 
neous impressions made by the earlier 
histories of New England. Hon. J. W. 
Bradbury, LL. D. followed on the same 
general subject. 


New York GENEALOGICAL AND BIoGRA- 
PHICAL SOcIETY.—At the meeting of the 
Society on the 13th of April, Epwarp F. 
De Lancey read a historical paper entitled 
** Jacob Leisler, his Medal and his Descen- 
dants.’’ On the 27th of the same month, 
C. B. Moore read a “ Sketch of Samuel 
Edsall, Hatter; a companion of Gov- 
ernor Jacob Leisler.’’ At the meeting on 
the 11th of May the Society received from 
R. B. IRMTRAULT a beautifully illuminated 
seal of the society. A committee to re- 
port on the best way of securing a diagram 
of, and record of the inscriptions on the 
tomb-stones in the various cemeteries of 
the city of New York, was appointed. On 
the 5th of June the committee reported, 
and another was appointed to carry out the 
measure, composed of Messrs. E. B. O’ 
Callaghan, Wm. F. Holcombe, Wm. H. 
Stafford, J. J. Latting, H. R. Stiles, and 


1 The following are the sentences quoted from Mather:— 
“It is now above 70 years since that part of this contine:.t 
which is known by the name of New England, was discov- 
ered and: possession thereof taken by the English. No man 
that made it his concern to be acquainted with things of this 
nature can be ignorant thatthe Northern (or tous, North 
East,) parts of this land were the first wherein were English 
inhabitants ; whence it was for some years known by the 
name of the Northern Plantation, until such time as King 
Charles the first (then Prince of Wales,) gave it the name 
of New England. 

“* For in anno 1602 and in the year following, some of our 
countrym-n made notable discoveries in that land which lyeth 
North and by East of Va, between the degrees of 43 and 45 
Northern Latitude.”” ’ 

Some facts given by Mr, Sewall in relation to Pemaquid 
and its early history will appear in the next number of the 
Recorp, 

















THE GENEVA TRIBUNAL.—Since the decision of 
the Geneva Tribunal concerning the claims for 
consequential damages, the Board have conducted 
their deliberations secretly, and none but the mem- 
bers thereof and their respective government, know 
what they are doing. Their proceedings will not 
be promulgatcd until the final adjournment. It is 
known that an award has been made in the case of 
the Florida, and the amount. Taking that case as a 
criterion, it is believed that the sum Great Britain 
will be adjudged to pay, will be about $ 12,000,000. 


ALaskKaA.— Alphonse Pinard is making extensive 
researches into the ethnology and philology of the 
nations of that region of the Republic, known as 
Alaska, Those researches promise some interesting 
results. 


St. Louis ACADEMY oF SCIENCES.—The good 
news comes from St. Louis, Mo., that the enforced 
inactivity which nasmarked the Academy of Sciences 
of that city, for several years past, on account of its 
crippled condition, caused by the late Civil War 
and the destruction by fire of its entire Museum 
and a greater part of its Library, has ended. It 
now has about one hundred active members, The 
nucleus of a new museum has been formed and a 
library of respectable proportions has been col- 
lected. In connection with the Historical Society, 
it has received a donation of a valuable lot of 
ground from the Hon. James H. Lucas, upon which 
it is proposed to construct a suitable building for 
both societies. The publication of the transactions 
of the Academy will be at once resumed. These 
will embrace the most important matter which has 
accumulated during several years of its inactivity. 


THE Army UNiFroRM.—By a general order 
issued from the War Department under date of 
July 27, 1872, sanctioning the recommendations of 
the Army Board, the following changes will be 
made :—The double breasted frock coat is now to 
be worn by officers of all grades, but the skirts are 
to be shorter than the present style, and the cuffs 
are to be ornamented with gold stripes on the upper 
side. The undress sack coat introduced during the 
late Civil War, is recognized, with some simple 
ornamentation. ‘The unsightly frock coat of the 
enlisted men is no longer to be worn, and a neatly 
fitting basque, handsomely ornamented on the breast 
and skirts with the colors of the different arms of 
the service, is to be substituted. The brass shoulder 
scale is displaced by a cloth shoulder-strap, which 
is used for keeping cross-belts in place. For fatigue 
dress a navy-blue blouse, plaited on the breasts and 
gathered in by a waist belt, is provided. The 
trousers of generals and of staff officers are to be 
dark blue, and regimental officers are to wear light 
blue trousers with wide welted stripes the color of 
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their respective arms of service. The antiquated 
“stock” is no longer to be worn, and the felt hat is 
to be retained as an optional fatigue head dress for 
officers. General and staff officers are to wear the 
French chapeau with an ostrich plume on dress 
occasions ; mounted troops are to wear a black felt 
helmet, with gold trimmings and hair plumes, and 
marching troops are to wear a dress cap, with an 
upright plume of cock’s feathers—red for artillery 
and white for infantry. Foot soldiers are to wear 
pompons instead of plumes. Mounted soldiers 
may wear troopers’ high top boots, and sashes and 
epaulettes can only be worn by general officers. 
In actual service, soldiers’ overcoats with appropri- 
ate emblems of grade may be worn by officers, 
and ornaments likely to draw the fire of sharp- 
shooters may be left off in the field. General 
officers retain the “cloak overcoat,’ but other 
grades are to wear double-breasted coats, with 
removable capes. Among the minor changes are 
the introduction of felt saddle cloths and the use 
of fabrics for solders’ uniforms adapted to the 


peculiar climates and the varying seasons of the 
country. 


A Royal CoMPLIMENT.—At the close of July, 
Admiral Alden of the American Navy, having re- 
turned from Antwerp to England in the Wachusetts, 
was notified of the desire of the Prince of Wales 
to make him a friendly visit on board of his flag- 
ship. He transferred his head quarters from the 
Wachusetts to the Wabash; and three additional 
vessels of his squadron having arrived within a few 
days previously, all were drawn up in the South- 
ampton waters and anchored below Netley Hospi- 
tal, on the afternoon of the 31st of July. The 
squadron was composed of the Wabash, Congress, 
Plymouth, Wachusetts, Brooklyn and Shenandoah. 
Toward evening the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and suite, proceeded from Osborne in the royal 
yacht A/jerta, and as the vessel approached the 
squadron, the latter, with Her Majesty’s Ship Avi- 
adne, fired royal salutes, and the British vessels 
saluted the Admiral. 

The Royal party were received by Admiral Alden 
on board the Wadash with the customary honors 
paid to distinguished personages on such occasions, 
and lunched with him. The other noted persons 
present were General Schenck the American minis- 
ter at the British court: General Sherman of the 
army of the Republic; Mr. Curtin, American min- 
ister to Russia; Mr. Thompson, U.S. Consul at 
Southampton, and Mr, Buchan, Mayor of South- 
ampton. The Admizal and the officers of the 


squadron, accepted an invitation from the Prince 
to dine with him the same evening on board of the 
Albert and Victoria, at Cowes. They went down 
in the Wachusetts, and the roadstead at Cowes, was 
illuminated in honor of the occasion. 
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ABOLITION OF STAMP TAXES.—Pursuant to an 
Act of Congress passed on the 6th of June, 1862, 
Stamps upon the following list of instruments will 
be abolished after the first of October next : 

Contracts for insurance against accidental inju- 
ries. 

Affidavits, 

All agreements or contracts, or renewals of the 
same. 

Appraisements of value or damage, or for any 
other purpose. 

Assignments of a lease, murtage, policy of insur- 
ance, or anything else. 

Bills of exchange, foreign, inland; letters of 
credit, or anything of that kind now taxed by 
stamps 

Bills of lading and receipts, in the United States 
or for anywhere else. 

Bills of sale, of any kind. 

Bonds of indemnification, of any kind. 

Bond of administrator or guardian, or anything 
that has the name of bond in it, and now taxed by 
stamp. 

Brokers’ notes. 

Certificates of measurement of anything. 

Certificates of stock, profits, damage, deposit, or 
any other kind of certificate now taxed by stamp. 
Charter, or its renewal, or a charter party of any 
kind. 

All contracts or agreements. 

Conveyance, any part of the work of conveying. 

Endorsement of any negotiable or not negotiable 
instrument. 

Entry, for consumption, warehousing, or with- 
drawal. 

Gaugers’ returns, 

Insurance policies, contracts, tickets, renewals, 
etc. (life, marine, inland and fire.) . 

Lease. All through the lease list is abolished. 

Legal documents. Writ or other process, con- 
fession of judgement, cognovit, appeals, warrants, 
etc. letters of administration, testamentary, etc. 

Manifests at Custom House, or anywhere else, 
for any purpose. 

Mortgage, of any kind. 

Passage ticket, to any place in the world. 

Pawners’ checks. 

Power of attorney for any purpose. 

Probate will, of any kind. 

Quit-claim deed. 

Receipts. Now generally exempt, and if in- 
cluded in present law in any case, will be hereafter 
exempt. 

Sheriff’s return. 

Trust deed, 

Warehouse receipt. 

Warrant of attorney. 

Weigher’s return of any character. 


Stamps RETAINED. 


The tax of two cents on checks, drafts and 
orders, will be retained. 
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GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS.—In the sub- 
joined table may be found a complete summary of 
the total appropriations passed at the last session of 
Congress, which ended in June, together with a 
comparision with the previous year. It will be 
observed that the appropriations for 1872-3, are 
nearly $ 2,000,000. less than for 1871-2. 


Title of Bill. 


Legislative and Executive, 
Pensions. , ° . 
Navy. ‘ ° 
Army. e 
Post Office, ° ° e 
Consular and Diplomatic. . 
Military Academy, . 
Deficiency. ; 

Indians, ‘ ° 
Rivers and Harbors, , 
Sundry Civil, ° 
Miscellaneous Items, 


Total, ° 


For 1871-2. 
$20,179,229 24 
° 29,050,000 00 
19,832,317 25 
27,719,280 00 
26,032,898 oo 
1,466,634 ,00 
‘ 316,269 30 
,021,395 57 6,029,759 96 
5,448,440 96 6,349,462 04 
4,407,500 00 5,276,700 10 
23,421.773 86 19,528,523 52 
4,578,336 14 3,001,809 33 


$ 168,293,564 22 


FINANCIAL.—According to a recent statement 
made by Mayor Hall, the total debt of the city and 
county of New York, is $ 127,000,000, and the total 
value of the public real estate is $ 244,000,000. 


For 1872-3. 
$ 28,587,915 74 
30,480,000 co 
18,296,733 95 
28,560,615 32 
28 600,291 84 
1,219,659 oo 
326,101 32 





+ $170,101,874 32 


PoHICK CHURCH.—This most interesting of the 
remaining colonial churches of Virginia, is yet sus- 
ceptible of renovation, and efforts are now a-making 
to raise funds for that purpose. Only a compara- 
tively small sum—about $5,000-is required, Mr. 
Theodore R. Wetmore, of the Security Life Insur- 
ance Company, 31 and 33 Pine Street, New York, 
has undertaken the laudable task of collecting that 
amount, and at the beginning of August had raised 
one-half of the desired sum by contributions of 
Christian men and women in the city of New York 
and its vicinity. The whole amount, when made 
up, will be placed in the hands of Bishop Johns, 
of the diocese of Virginia, 

This church (built of brick) stands near the high- 
way from Alexandria to Fredericksburg, and about 
seven miles southward from Mount Vernon. It is 
within the old parish of Truro, and its particular 
location is ascribed to Washington who took a live- 
ly interest in the matter. At about the year 1764, 
the old church, which stood in a different part of 
the parish, had fallen into decay, and it was re- 
solved to build a new one. Contentions arose 
among the’ sparse population, as to the proper site 
of the new building, some wishing it on the spot 
upon which the old church was standing, and others, 
desiring it to be built in a different part of the 
Parish. Among the latter was Washington who, 
at a meeting to settle the question, whereat his 
neighbor, George Mason, made an eloquent har- 
angue in favor of the old site, drew from his pocket 
an accurate survey which he had made, of the 
whole parish in which was marked the site of the 
old church and the one proposed for the new edifice, 
together with the place of residence of each parish- 
ioner. He spread the map before the people, ex- 
plained it, expressed a hope that they would not 
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allow their judgment to be led astray by their feel- 
ings, and sat down, The argument was potential; 
a large majority voted in favor of the new site and 
Pohick Church was built the following year, 1765. 
Its name was derived from a stream near it which 
the Indians called Powheak or Pohick. 

More than twenty years ago, the Editor of the 
RecorD visited Pohick Church and wrote as 
follows : 

“I left Occoqoan after a late breakfast. and rode 
as far as Pohick Church, on the road to Alexandria, 
where I understood a Methodist meeting was to be 
held that day. No person had yet arrived, but the 
broad doorsof the church stood wide open, inviting 
ingress. Within that venerated fane I awaited the 
slow gathering auditory for more than an hour, 
when they were all assembled, men and women, 
white and black, the whole congregation, including 
the writer, amounted to only twenty-one persons. 
What a contrast with former days, when some of 
the noblest of the Virginia aristocracy filled those 
now deserted and dilapidated pews, whilst Massey 
or Weems performed the solemn and impressive 
ritual of the Church of England! No choir, with 
the majestic organ chanted the 7e Deum or the 
Gloria in Excelsis; the Decalogue was not read, 
nor did solemn, audible responses, as in other days, 
go up from the lips of the people. Yet the glorious 
hymn, beginning, “Come, Holy Spirit heavenly 
Dove,” was sung with fervor; and, standing behind 
the ancient communion table, a young preacher, in 
. homely garb, with the eloquence of true piety, pro- 
claimed the pure gospel of love, and warmed the 
hearts of all present with emotions of Christian 
Charity, the burden of his discourse. I sat in the 
pew, near the pulpit, wherein Washington and his 
family had been seated sabbath after sabbath, for 
many years; and I looked with peculiar interest 
upon the Law, the Prayer and the Creed, inscribed 
upon the walls back of the chancel, on which, a 
thousand times the eyes of the Washingtons, the 
Masons, the Fairfaxes, the Coffers and the Hender- 
sons had rested. 

“ It was a melancholy sight to behold the dilapi- 
dation of that edifice, around which cluster so 
many associations of interest. A large portion of 
the panes of glass were broken out, admitting freely 
the wind and the rain, the bats and the birds. The 
elaborately wrought pulpit, placed by itself on one 
side of the church, away from the chancel, was 
marred by desecrating hands, Under its sounding 
board a swallow had built its nest, and upon the 
book-ledge of the sacred desk, the fowls of the air 
had evidently perched. I thought of the words of 
the ‘Sweet singer of Israel: ? Yea, the Sparrow has 
found a home, and the Swallow a nest for herself, 
where she may lay her young, even thine altar O 
Lord of Hosts’! The chancel, too, was disfigured; 
but the Law, the PRAYER and the CREED, painted 
on a blue ground above it were quite perfect. The 
pews were square and oblong, with seats upon three 
sides of the former, and painted a lead color. Upon 


the doors of several of thenr yet remain the initials 
of the former occupants, among which I noticed 
those of George Mason and George William Fair- 
fax who, with Washington were leading men of the 
parish.” 

During the late Civil War, Pohick Church af- 
forded shelter for soldiers, who increased its dilapi- 
dation. What its actual condition now is, the 
writer has no positive information, but believes that 
while the pews have been mostly destroyed, the 
pulpit, the chancel, communion table and the Law, 
PRAYER and CREED on the walls, have been spared. 
The walls are good, and it needs only a small con- 
tribution from a few Christians to restore to its 
ancient condition, one of the most interesting his- 
torical buildings in this country. Let the good 
work be speedily done, or it may be too late. 

Persons wishing to aid in the work may send 
their contributions to Mr. Wetmore. 


THE WORKERS OF THE REPUBLIC.—The “ Tables 
of occupations have recently been completed at the 
Census Office, from which the RECORD gleans the 
following statistics concerning some of the most 
important of the labor movements of the country : 

There were, on the first day of June, 1870, 
5,022,471 persons engaged in the business of 
Agriculture, of whom 2,880,045, were farm la- 
borers. In addition to these, there were returned, 
under the general head of agriculture, 137 bee- 
keepers, 3603 dairy men and women. 3698 farm 
and plantation overseers, 1110 florists, 31,793 
gardeners and nurserymen, 3,238 stock drovers, 
6,064 stock herders, 6,614 stock raisers, and 1,127 
vine growers. 

In Manufactures, Mechanical and Mining, there 
were employed 2.707,421 persons; in Zrade and 
Transportation, 1,191,238; and there were 2,684, 
793 persons rendering Personal and Professional 
services. Under the head of manufacturing and 
mechanical occupations, there were returned 344, 
596 carpenters and joiners, 141,774 blacksmiths, 
171,127 boot and shoe makers, 161,820 tailors, 
tailoresses and seamstresses, 92,084 milliners, dress 
and mantua makers, 85,123 painters and varnishers 
41,789 coopers, 42,835 cabinet makers, 42,464 
carriage and wagon makers and trimmers, 32,817 
harness and saddle makers, 54,831 machinists, 
89,770 brick and stone masons, 23,577 plasterers, 
39,860 printers, 47,298 saw-mill hands, 30,524 
tinners, 20,942 wheel-rights, 26,670 brick and tile 
makers, 28,286 cigar makers, 27,680 bakers, 28, 
702 tanners, curriers and finishers of leather, 
25,831 marble and stone cutters; manufacturers 
42,905, miners 152,107. 

Of the Manufacturers, there were returned, Opera- 
tives in cotton mills 111,606, in woollen mills 58, 
826, in mills and factories not specified 41,619, in 
iron works of all kinds 81,000, in tobacco factories 
11,895, and in paper mills 12,469. 

Under the head of trade, there were returned 
326,368 traders and dealers of all kinds, in addition 
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to 16,975 pedlars and 17,362 hucksters; 222,504 
clerks in stores, in addition to 14,203 salesmen and 
saleswomen; 31,117 book-ke-pers and accountants, 
and 7262 commercial travellers; and exclusive, 
also, of 14,362 bar-keepers and tenders, and 31, 
513 porters and laborers in stores and warehouses. 
Under the head of Transportation, there were 
returned 1,902 officials of rail-road companies, 
7,374 rail-road clerks and 154,024 rail-road em- 
ployeés; 75 officials of express companies, 767 
express clerks, and 8,554 express employeés; 88 
officials of street-cars companies, and 5,103 em- 
ployeés, There were also returned 56,663 sailors, 
7,338 canal men, 7 975 steamboat men and women, 
and 120,756 draymen, hackmen and teamsters. 
Under the head of Personal and Professional 
services, were returned, 1,031,666 laborers, 971,043 
domestic servants, 136,570 teachers of all kinds, 
62,333 physicians and surgeons, 43,874 clergymen, 
40,736 lawyers, 5,286 journalists, 7,844 dentists, 
60,906 launderers and laundresses, 35,241 restau- 
rant-keepers, 26,394 hotel-keepers, 23,935 hair- 
dressers and barbers, §,243 clerks of hotel-keepers, 
8,509 livery stable keepers, and 17,581 hostlers, 
15,667 nurses, 12.785 boarding and lodging house 
keepers, 6,519 musicians, 2,286 officers of the 
army and navy, 44,743 civil officers of the Govern- 
ment, National, State or Municipal, 8,762 clerks 
of such officers, and 14,407 employeés of the same. 
The whole nmmber of persons pursuing gainful 
cccupations on the first of June, 1870, was 12,505, 
923, of whom, from 15 to 69 years of age, 9,486, 
307 were masculines, and 1,594,959 were feminines, 
Of the total number, 9,802,038 were born in the 
United States; 836,502 in Germany; 949,164 in 
Ireland; 301,779 in England and Wales; 71,933 
in Scotland; 109,681 in Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark; 58,197in France; 189,807 in British 
America, and 46,300 in China and Japan. Of the 


Chinese and Japanese, there were 2,862 engaged - 


in agriculture, 21,702 in manufactures, etc., 2,250 
in trade and transportations; and 19,486 in per- 
sonal and professional services, of whom 5,421 
are classed as domestic servants, and 3,657 as 
launderers and laundresses, A very large propor- 
tion of the domestic servants, are men and boys. 


THE SIMCOE VALENTINE.—In reference to the 
circumstances connected with the Valentine written 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe, and printed on 
page 68 of the Recorp, Mr. S. Townsend, a grand- 
son of the then proprietor of the house in which 
Simcoe was domiciled, and the present owner and 
inhabitant of it, writes to the Editor of the REcorD, 
as follows: 

“ Colonel Simcoe was understood to be affianced 
toa lady in England, when in command at Oyster 
Bay with his headquarters at my grandfather’s. 
The love affair alluded to in your notes, existed 
between Lieutenant Winsengerode, afterward dis- 
tinguished as General and Count Winsengerode, in 
the Bonapartean wars of the Continent, then at- 
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tached to Colonel Simcoe’s corps (Queen’s Ran- 
gers), and which terminated in the most honorable 
manner, : 

“One of the objects I have in writing to you is 
to correct the impression which the article might 
leave with the reader, that Colonel Simcoe’s con- 
duct toward the rebe/ family, where he was domi- 
ciled for nearly two years, was ought else than that 
of a true gentleman. It was in strong and favora- 
ble contrast with several other officers who preceded 
and followed him whilst the British held possession 
of that locality, which was during nearly the whole 
term of the war. We may infer that this charac- 
teristic won for him in future years the continued 
confidence of his government, shown by his posi- 
tion of Governor-General of Canada, and finally 
the more distinguished appointment of Governor- 
General of India. His death occured just at the 
period of his embarcation for the East. 

“In your ‘Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution,’ 
I believe there is a sketch of the old homestead as 
it appeared, say in 1840, Since that time I have 
altered the exterior greatly, but have endeavored to 
retain as much of the in¢erior in the old ante-revo- 
lutionary condition, as possible. Among the ob- 
jects still preserved and cherished there, may be 
found the Oath of allegiance taken before Dr. 
Franklin, by my Father in 1778, at Passy, near 
Paris; the testimony of Commodore Whipple (who 
fired the first gun of the Revolution, on tbe sea) to 
his patriotic conduct while a passenger with the 
commodore in the Continental frigate Providence, 
from France in 1778; his nautical instruments, 
arms, &c.. thus used ; also the gallant compliments 
of Simcoe and his friends (André among them) 
cut upon the old window panes __ the old pear tree, 
215 years old yet bearing, et cetera, 


DIAMOND MINEs.—It has been reported that 
rich diamond mines have been recently discovered 
in our territory of Arizona, and companies have 
been formed to work them. 


Dr. Livincstone.—This eminent African Ex- 

lorer, whose death had been reported, was found 
ast November, in Eastern Africa, by Mr. Stanley, a 
young man who had been sent out at the expense 
of the proprietors of the “ New York Herald” to 
search for him. In a letter purporting to be written 
by Dr. Livingstone to te “Herald,” and published 
in that paper in July, is given a very interesting ac- 
count of the country and people of the region of 
the water sheds of Africa and expresses his hope 
of soon finding the source of the Nile, the prime 
object of his researches. 


Exit.—Mr. Catacazy, who was, for awhile, the 
representative of Russia, at Washington City, and 
was recalled at the request of our government, has 
been dismissed from the diplomatic service of the 
Emperor for publishing a pamphlet in disparage- 
ment of the President of the United States. 

















JEssE OLNEY. 

Late in July, 1872, the Hon. Jesse Olney, author 
of several text-books for schools, died at Stratford, 
Connecticut, at the age of nearly seventy-four years. 
He was a native of Tolland County, Connecticut, 
wherein he was born on the 12th of October, 1798. 
He was so apt and eager to learn, that at the age 
of sixteen years, he was a good classical scholar, 
and remarkably proficient in geographical studies 
to which a large portion of his life was devoted. 

Mr. Olney was, for twelve consecutive years a 
teacher in the High School, at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; and whilst he was engaged there, he began the 
compilation of geographical works, impelled there- 
to by the consciousness that improved methods of 
teaching that important branch of knowledge was 
a prime necessity. At the age of thirty years, he 
published his “Geography and Atlas.”’ Its success 
was wonderful, not only in outstripping all others 
in usefulness, but in the demand for it, for millions 
of copies were eventually sold. It had been herald- 
ed by a smaller work entitled “ An introduction to 
Geography.” After the Geography and Atlas fol- 
lowed a “ Geography for Schools and Families.” 
In rapid succession appeared other text-books for 
schools from his pen —* Outline Maps ;” “ Outline 
Maps of Canada;” “ Exercises on Outline Maps;” 
“ Little Reader ;” “ Easy Reader ;” * School Read- 
er;’’ “ National Preceptor;” “ Arithmetic ;” and 
“ History of the United States.” 

Mr. Olney was ten times elected to a seat in the 
legislature of his State, and in that position he ex- 
erted a powerful influence in the adoption of meas- 
ures for elaborating and perfecting a common school 
system for Connecticut. The impress of his labors 
are widely seen in the intellectual progress of his 
native State. 

Twice Mr. Olney visited Europe to perfect him- 
self in his favorite studies, first in 1835, and again 
in 1838. Inthe year 1867, he was elected Control- 
ler of Public Accounts for the State of Connecticut 
which office he held at the time of death, 


WILLIAM F. KuMMER. 

Many of the older readers of the Recorp will 
remember the sensation created in this couutry by 
the “ Automaton Chessplayer.” It was part of an 
exhibition of automaton figures, panoramas and 
mechanical contrivances, which amused the young 
and old, forty years ago. The exhibitor was 
Monsieur Maelzel. Among his extraordinary per- 
formances was that of the figure of a Turk seated 
before a chees-table upon which the game was 
played. He seemed to be operated by machinery, 
and the exhibitor, before the performance began, 
would show cog-wheels and other mechanism, to 
the audience. And yet a game requiring so much 
of mental capacity, was so skilfully played by the 
dumb Turk with the most expert performers, that 
the manikin was scarcely ever beaten. The machi- 
nery shown was only to make the illusion more 
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perfect. There was a place under the table in 
which a person sat; and there was one of the most 
skilful chessplayers of histime. He had the means 
of seeing every movement upon the chess-board, 
and he, unseen, directed the movememts of the 
Turk. That man was William.F Kummer, who 
died in Philadelphia, on the 4th of July, at the 
great age of eighty-nine years. He was, for many 
years, the genius of the “ Automaton Chess-player.” 
After he left the service of Maelzel, he was, for 
several years, the superintendent of the Masonic 
Hall, in Philadelphia. 


HENRY DRAYTON. 

On the 30th of July, HENRY DRAYTON, a native 
of Philadelphia and an eminent Opera singer, died 
at his residence in East Ninth Street, in New York, 
from the effects of a stroke of apoplexy which fell 
upon him a few days before. He was fifty years of 
age. Evincing fine talents for music, he was edu- 
cated in that art at the Conservatory of Music, in 
Paris. His first appearance upon the stage was in 
the character of “‘ Bertram,” in “Robert le Diable.”’ 
He was so successful, that he was soon afterward 
appointed prima basso of the Italian Opera at Ant- 
werp. In England he appeared in the French 
Comic Opera; and in the presence of Queen Vic- 
tofia, he performed in an opera written by the King 
of Holland, entitled L’Esclave de Camoens.’’ 
This led to his profitable engagement in English 
Opera, in London, in which he was very successful; 
The critics spoke of him as another Lablache in 
his “ Devilshoof.”” In the English version of “ Il 
Trovatore,”’ he was the atidaal “Count di Luna.” 

Mr. Drayton’s genius was not confined to the 
practice of the musical art. He possessed many 
fine literary qualities, that led him to the composi- 
tion of several Operas and plays which were very 
popular. He had married while abroad, and did 
not return to his native country until 1859. He 
and Mrs. Drayton returned to England after a so- 
journ of two years in this country, and remained 
there, in professional life, until 1869, when he was 
engaged by the Riching’s Opera Company, and 
sang with them most acceptably. While perform- 
ing with them on a tour, in the Summer of 1871, 
he was partially prostrated by paralysis at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. from which affliction he had never re- 
covered, fully. His last public appearance was a 
few weeks before his death, at Bryant’s Opera-house 
in New York, with the Seguin ra Company. 
At the time of his fatal prostration he was arrang- 
ing with several managers for the Operatic produc- 
tion of the drama of “Rip Van Winkle,” with 
some of Bristow’s songs. 

Mr. Drayton’s socia peyaag were so attractive, 
that his death is keenly felt by a large circle of at- 
tached and admiring friends, Funeral rites in his 
honor were performed at the Episcopal Church 
near the corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth 
S*. Lodges of Free masons were in attendance, and 
a large number of the members of his pro‘ession. 
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Early History of Georgia; Embracing the 
Embassy vA Alexander Cuming to the Country of 
the Cherokees, in the year 1730. With a Map of 
the Cherokee country, from a Draft made hy the 
Indians. A paper read in substance before the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society, Feb- 
ruary, 1872, by SAMUEL G. DRAKE, A.M. _ Re- 
printed, with additions from the “* New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register for July, 1872. 
4to., pp. 20. The above title is a fair index to the 
contents of the elegantly printed pamphlet it de- 
scribes, and little more need be said, for the ability 
of the author to treat his subject with fidelity and 
thoroughness, is well known. 

Mr. Drake’s chief authority for his facts stated, is 
a MS. in his possession, written by Sir Alexander 
Cuming in the year 1755. He was sent over as 
ambassador to establish trade among the Indians 
of Georgia and win them to the English interest, 
which the Spaniards and Frenchmen had monopo- 
lised. The narrative details the operations of the 
ambassador while among the Cherokees. It forms 


a deeply interesting chapter in the history of 
Georgia before its colonization under Oglethrope. 


I.0.0.F. Address delivered by Samuel Yorke 
At Lee, P.G.M. and P.G. Rep., at Columbia, 
Toulumne County, California, on the Fifty-third 
Anniversary of the Order in the United States. 
April 26, 1872. 8vo., pp. 14. This is an able 
review of the progress of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows from 1819 to 1871, by the Editor 
of the “ New Age,” (the official organ of the Odd 
Fellows of California) and one of the most scholarly 
men of our country. It is always a pleasure to 
read what he writes, or to hear what he says, for 
one is sure of reading or hearing “ English unde- 
filed.’ The discourse reveals the fact that during 
the period above named, the grand aggregate of the 
receipts of this noble institution, has been 

$ 40,448,810 
Rapeodioures for the relief of Brothers, $9,937,075 
aa « “Widows, 1,810,703 
“Orphans, 394,061 
“ Burials, 2,223,401 
Miscellaneous expenditures, 231,957 
$14,597,199 


$25,851,710 

Three hundred and fifty thousand Odd Fellows 
are now spread over the United States. “I do not 
hesitate,” says Mr. At Lee, “after an experience 
of 40 years, to assert that no body of men, ecclesi- 
astical or civil, are so prompt and zealous as the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, to illustrate 
the love of God by shewing mercy to his neighbor.”’ 


“ «“ “ 


“ “ « “ 





NOTICES. 


Address upon Henry Price, Esquire, First Pro- 
visional Grand Master of New England and North 
America. Delivered before the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts, December 27, 1871, by WILLIAM 
SEWALL GARDNER, Grand Master, Boston: Rock- 
well & Churchill. 8vo., pp. 112. This is a 
biographical and historical discourse on the career 
of a very active member of the Masonic fraternity 
who came to New England at about the year 1723. 
He was a successful business man as a tailor and 
merchant, and in 1751 retired from business, with 
a fortune, and resided in a large house at Cam- 
bridge. He finally removed to Townsend, a 
village in Massachusetts, where he lived the 
remainder of his days, and there he died in 
1780. 

A greater portion of the discourse is occupied in 
the vindication of the character of Mr. Price for 
truthfulness and candor, which had lately been 
impeached, the specification alleging that his 
written authority for establishing a Masonic 
Lodge in America, was a forgery. Mr. Gardner’s 
vindication appears to be complete and unanswer- 
able. 

The volume is handsomely printed, and contains 
a picture of his tombstone; masonic seals; coat of 
arms and fac similes of documents, It is full of 
matter of great interest to the fraternity. 


The American Fournal of Numismatics and 
Bulletin of American Numismatic and Archaolo- 
gical Socteties, (published by the Boston Numis- 
matic Society,) for July, 1872, is filled with its usual 
variety of interesting articles. Its leading paper 
is on the “ Rumford Medal of the Royal Society,” 
with an engraving of the medal, taken from Dr, 
Ellis’ “ Life of Count Rumford,” published last 
year by the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. It contains twenty-nine other articles, all 
valuable to the lovers of the subject of which the 
* Journal” treats. 


The New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record, quarterly, was issued promptly on the 1st 
of July, and contains evidences of vigorous growth. 
It is becoming one of the most useful and instruc- 
tive of the publications of its class. The leading 
article in this issue, is a sketch of the life and 
character of Hon. William A. Reynolds, a resident 
member of the Society, by Benjamin W. Dwight, 
accompanied by a portrait well engraved by J. C. 
Buttre, There is a Lawrence Pedigree, by the 
Editor, and a list of American Families whose 
genealogies are being investigated, either in whole 
or in part, with a view to publication. 











The Emigrant, or 7 while descending 
the Ohio. A Poem, by FREDERICK W. THOMAS. 
“* Westward the star [course] of empire takes its 
way.” From the original edition of 1833, to 
which is added a Memoir of the author. Cincin- 
nati: Printed for J. Drake. Robert Clarke & Co. 
8vo., pp. 48. This production of a young man 
about twenty-one years of age, is quite remarkable 
for poetic imagery, flowing rhythm and artistic 
construction. It was begun while the author was 
descending the Ohio river to Cincinnati, to join his 
family there. He was in ill health and journeying 
to a strange land; and the poem is a record of his 
impressions. Other works followed: “ Clinton 
Bradshaw;” “ East and West,” and Howard 
Pinckney,” ail novels. Also, “ The Beechen Tree, a 
Tale told in Rhyme, and other Poems.” He also 
wrote some minor tales, and biographical sketches 
of John Randolph and William Wirt. He died in 
Washington City, in 1866, and his remains were 
recently reinterred in Spring Grove Cemetery, 
Cincinnati. 


The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, of 
Montreal, announced that they would publish on 
the first of July, 1872, the first number of a quarterly 
magazine to be entitled “The Canadian Antiqua- 
rian and Numismatic Journal,” to be made “ illus- 
trative of the early history of Canada and kindred 
subjects,” at the moderate price of one dollar and 
fifty cents a year. The RecorD has not seen the 
promised co-laborer, but will welcome it cordially 
when it shall arrive 


History of the City of New York, from the 
Discovery to the Present Day. By WI .utam L. 
SToNnE, author of “The Life and Times of Sir 
William Johnson Bart.;” “Life and Writings of 
Colonel William L. Stone,” etc., etc. HUMANI 
NIHIL ALIEUREM. New York: Virtue & Yorston. 
8vo, pp. 796. 

This is a superb volume prepared by a painstaking 
historian and antiquary, from materials gathered 
from every variety of scurces from which might be 
drawn important facts. One of the chief original 
fountains of information was the collection of 
manuscript notes made from the lips of old New 
Yorkers, by the author’s father, Colonel William 
L. Stone, the biographer of Brant and Red Jacket. 
Another source of original information, consisted 
of conversations by the author, with eminent New 
Yorkers of his own time; the writings of others, 
and also the best published historical and biographi- 
cal works concerning the City of New York. 

The work is divided into three periods, the First 
extending from the year 1609 to 1674; the Second 
from the year 1674 to 1783; and the Third from 
1783 to 1872. The First period embraces the 
historic narratives of the Dutch supremacy in New 
Netherland and New Amsterdam, now New York; 
the Second, the Colonial history of the City under 
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the rule of the English ; and the Third, its history 
as the commercial metropolis of one of the muni- 
cipally independent States of the nation, in which 
is exhibited its remarkable progress during a period 
of ninety years. The history of this period relates 
to the events first from the settlement of New York 
by the Dutch; second, from the English conquest 
to the close of the Revolutionary war; and, third, 
from its evacuation by the British down to the 
present day, 

The author opens his account of the first period, 
with the usual historical facts concerning the dis- 
covery of and settlement on the island of Man- 
hattan; the administrations of Van Twiller and 
Kieft ; the fur trade and the building of the City; 
the interference of New England adventurers, etc. 
He traces the progress of the City commercially, 
politically and socially, from the arrival of Governor 
Stuyvesant, throughout the phases of his energetic 
administration to the final passage of the City and 
province from the Dutch possession to the permanent 
English rule, and closing with a very interesting 
and instructive chapter concerning the social man- 
ners, customs and amusements of the Dutch dwell- 
ers on Manhattan, at that time. 

The second period opens with a description of 
New Amsterdam at about the time of its surrender 
to the English, as described by the Labadists and 
other early writers on the subject, and traces the 
history step by step, of the progress of the City 
throughout successive political agitations, including 
the sway of Leisler and the trial of Zenger, the 
noted Democrats of their time; and so on down to 
the premonitory disturbances of the political at- 
mosphere of the City and province that heralded 
the ensuing tempest of the Revolution. He traces 
the political and religious controversies which agi- 
tated the colony and especially the City, for forty 
years before the flames of the Revolution of 1775, 
burst out, and portrays the kindling of those flames 
in the City. He gives us a history of the news- 
paper press in New York before and during the 
Revolution; and a graphic account of the evacua- 
tion of the City by the British late in 1783, and the 
entrance of Washington into it. 

The history of the third period is opened by a con- 
sideration of the position of New York state amon 
her sister commonwealths, and the events connect 
with its adoption of the National Constitution. 
The author paints in pleasing tints, the inauguration 
of Washington as the first president of the Republic; 
the republican Court, and the important business 
of laying the strong foundations of a national 
government by the Father of his Country and his 
cabinet, and the National islature, all done in 
the City of New York; and then he sketches with 
a master’s hand, the political and social history of 
the City—its belles and beaux—its politicians and 
statesmen—its philosophers, artists and literary men, 
down to the marriage of Lake Erie with the 
Hudson river, of the nuptial ceremonies attending 
which, a minute account is given. From that time 
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to the present, the stirring events of the Metropolis 
afford the author ample coloring for a series of 
vivid pictures of the life of that great metropolis, 
including its public celebrations; its public recep- 
tions of distinguished men; its abolition, theatrical 
and draft riots; the changes in its physical and 
social aspects; the developement of its charities; 
its municipal government and the power of “Rings” 
formed for political rule or public plunder. 

This is the first attempt to give a complete social 
as well as political history of the great City of 
New York, and is successful. It possesses the 
keenest interest for every New Yorker in whatever 
part of the world he may be sojourning. It is 
illustrated by twenty engravings on steel, and eighty- 
four engravings on wood; and a copious Appendix 
contains documents of great local value. The 
publishers have seconded the efforts of the author 
in the production of a beautiful and valuable book. 


Memoir of George Livermore. Prepared agreeably 
to a resolution of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. By CHARLES DEANE. 8vo., pp. 60. 


A Dialogue, or the Third Conference between 
some Young Men born in New England, ond some 
Ancient Men which came out of Holland and Old 
England, concerning the Church and the Govern- 
ment thereof. By WILLIAM BRADFORD, Governor 
of Plymouth. Edited with a Preface and Notes, 
by CHARLES DEANE. 8vo., pp. 78. 


Letter of Sir Fohn Stanhope to Secretary Davi- 
son, concerning Elder Brewster. Read before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, May, 1871, By 
CHARLES DEANE. 8vo., pp. 8. 


The forms in issuing Letters Patent by the 
Crown of England, with some remarks on the 
Massachusetts Charter of the 4th of March, 1628-9. 
A paper read before the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 21st of December, 1869, By CHARLES 
DEANE. 8vo. pp. 24. 


A Brief Memoir of Robert Waterston, a Boston 
Merchant. By ONE WHO KNEW HIM MANY YEARS. 
8vo., pp. II. 


These are the titles of several interesting mono- 
graphs by the well known historical critic, of 
Cambridge, Mass., Charles Deane, LL.D. 

The first is a faithful and loving outline sketch 
of the life and character of one of the best and 
noblest of the sons of Massachusetts. A native of 
Cambridgeport; feeble in physical constitution ; 
acquiring education under diffeulties, he became 
an eminent merchant; a lover and student of 
literature; a scholar of fine attainments; an earn- 
est and intelligent delver in the mine of American 
history, and an author of solid repute. He was 
one of the most active members of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, and kindred associations. 
He began business life at his maiority, with a single 
dollar. With him existence was truly a struggle, 
for he was compelled to fight with the disabilities 
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of feeble health and the cares and anxieties of 
mercantile life, while his tastes led him into the 
more quiet paths of study and the pleasure of re- 
search and authorship. In that struggle he had a 
sweet consoler at all times, in a loving wife, who 
survives him. 

Mr. Livermore’s letters to his friends at home, 
while abroad, would make a most interesting 
volume. He made the acquaintance of many men 
of note, in the literary world, whilst he was in 
Europe; and his personal recollections and im- 
pressions are told in a most charming manner. 

Mr. Livermore made the collection of different 
and rare editions of the Scriptures, a specialty, and 
the library he left at his death in 1865, is very rich 
in such treasures, 

The second monograph named, is a curious 
ecclesiastical discussion, in the form of a Dialogue, 
in which the author ably defends the validity and 
intrinsic value of Congregationalism as a form of 
church government. He was a man of large and 
generous views yet of strong convictions; and 
whilst tolerant toward others, he always maintained 
his own opinions sturdily. Dr. Deane, in his 
editorial Preface, written in 1870, gives us an 
interesting insight into the character of Bradford. 
The Dialogue is a perfect daguerreotype of the 
modes of religious thought in those days. The 


work is also possessed of considerable historic 
interest. 

The third monograph relates to some difficulties 
about the appointment of William (afterward 


“Elder,” of the May-flower) Brewster, postmaster 
of Scroby. Sir John Stanhope was Post Master 
General of England, and his letter is addressed to 
the Secretary of Queen Elizabeth. Brewster in 
consequence apparently of misinformation, was 
deprived of the office, but was reinstated, That 
was thirty years before as an Elder, he came to 
America, in the May-flower. 

The fourth monograph is a very valuable essay, 
by the erudite author, in which he gives the mode 
of procedure, on the part of the British Govern- 
ment in issuing letters patent, or a charter for 
territory or privilege; and minute information 
concerning the Massachusetts Charter of 1628-9, 
including the “ docket,’’ or memorandum addressed 
to the King by the law officers of the Crown, 
explaining their instrument. Dr. Deane says that 
there are on record in England, a regular series of 
“ dockets” from 1584 to the present time, indexed 
by names and subjects. 

The last monograph above mentioned is a me- 
moir of one of the most eminent and upright of 
Boston merchants, who died in August, 1869, at 
the great age of ninety-two years. He is repre- 
sented as possessing in a large degree, the character 
of a Boston merchant of the old school; a 
thorough republican in politics, and a Unitarian in 
theology. He was a parishioner and cherished 
personal friend of Dr. Channing, whom he re- 
sembled in many beauties of the Christain character. 








